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The Type Studies accompanying this 
Course have been prepared by masters of 
classroom instruction. These Studies 
are based upon actual, tried and tested 
practice that has proved successful, rather 
than upon theory. They proceed upon 
the educational principle that * * without 
a problem there is no learning." They 
are intended to satisfy the very general 
demand for an actual plan of procedure 
that will lead the pupil to think instead 
of merely to memorize, and to reach con- 
clusions suggested by the text, but not 
actually stated. 
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PREFACE 

The History Committee began its work in 1913, 
holding its first meeting in Philadelphia at the time 
of the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association. This 
Committee consisted of five members, as follows: 
Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Connecticut, Chair- 
man; Philander P. Claxton, United States Conomis- 
sioner of Education; Charles E. Chadsey, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, at that 
time Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan; 
James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and John W. Hall, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Nevada, at that 
time Head of Elementary Education Department, 
University of Cincinnati. From the first Mrs. Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews, Secretary of the American School 
Citizenship League, acted as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Committee; and later on Mrs. John W. Hall was, 
by formal vote, made a member. Both, by their 
fruitful suggestions and wise counsel, materiaUy 
strengthened the work of the Committee. Finally 
Mrs. Andrews took the responsibility of editing the 
Report and of arranging the final details for pub- 
lication. 

••• 
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iv PREFACE 

The meetings, which, with the exception of the 
first, were held in New York, extended over a period 
of four years, and during this time the Committee 
sat in earnest session as many as twenty-six days. 
When the United States entered the World War in 
1917, it was thought best to delay issuing the Report 
until after the conflict should come to an end. 

The great changes in the structure of civilization 
brought about by the war made it necessary for the 
Committee to make definite changes in its Report, 
so as to make it conform to the educational needs of 
the present hour. And these modifications the 
Committee has added all the more cheerfully, be- 
cause it believes they will be helpful to both the 
teacher and the learner m interpreting and under- 
standing the human world of which they are a part. 

In conclusion the Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation of the fine co-operative spirit shown 
by the many able teachers who have made contri- 
butions to this Report. Much of the most sugges- 
tive material incorporated has come directly from 
classrooms where the vitalizing work of skilful 
teachers is enriching the life of the young through 
intimate contacts with the great and the good of 
bygone days. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Of making courses of study and curricula there is 
no end — ^no end, at least, for progressive teachers 
bent on doing each day's task better than the task 
of the day before. And of all subjects of the cm-- 
riculum there is none so comprehensive and so 
elusive as the coiu-se in history. It is comprehen- 
sive because the materials of history have been in 
the making by every person bom into the world 
from Adam down, and it is elusive because what 
seems important to one observer at a particular 
time and for specific reasons may appear to another 
trivial because of a different point of view and a 
different piupose. Observers' points of view and 
pmposes are constantly changing. History is not 
static, it is not merely objective, it cannot be pinned 
down to a laboratory table and dissected at will; it 
is what we know of the stream of human life flooded 
with the ideals, emotions, and actions of struggling, 
aspiring humanity. And there is no place on the 
bank from which one can watch the current sweep 
by. Every one is in the stream and part of the 
seething mass itself. Any one observer sees pitifully 
little. The trend of events may be disclosed only 
through the revelations of many observers gathered 
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up during many years and freed from the prejudice 
of personal interests and the bias of race and nation- 
ality. It follow^, therefore, that what the historian 
records is made up of a series of fleeting glimpses. 
He chooses that which suits his purpose; he tells the 
story in his own way; and so long as he sticks to 
so-called facts, his integrity will not be questioned. 

The writing of history from a personal view-point 
is easy compared with the problem of what history 
to teach in our schools and how to teach it. Why 
try to teach history at all? Is the aito merely to 
acquaint the learner with ways and means of weigh- 
ing the facts of history? Is the chief piupose the 
convejdng of knowledge of past events? Are there 
any lessons that can be gleaned from the past that 
will be helpful in shaping human conduct in the 
future ? Does a study of history tell us anything of 
the end of the road that we are now traveling? 

These are questions that can be answered, and 
have been answered repeatedly, ex cathedra. But 
the philosophic view of history, as of other subjects 
of instruction, does not satisfy the progressive 
teacher of to-day. He has a notion that what chil- 
dren need is conditioned in part by what children 
can take and the use they make of it. It is one 
thing to stuff a child with food — even that food 
thought best by his elders — and quite another thing 
to get that food assimilated and built into healthy 
bone and tissue. The selection of material, there- 
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fore, for a course in history, becomes a professional 
task quite as important as the task of supplying the 
material itself; the one is the task of the professional 
teacher, the other the task of the professional his- 
torian. 

The studies included in these volmnes are an at- 
tempt to find materials in American history that 
can be presented to the American child in such a 
way as to produce a definite result — a result that 
will be evidenced in a better understanding of our 
national life, a truer sense of historical values, a 
keener appreciation of our international obligations, 
and a nobler conception of American citizenship. 
The work has been shared by many teachers; it has 
received much criticism from those who have given 
it a trial, and it is offered to the public, not as a 
work of genius or even as a finished product, but 
rather as a suggestion for further experimentation. 
The authors ask the co-operation of all who are will- 
ing to strive with them in finding a better way to 
train the oncoming generation in the principles of 
American Democracy. 

James E. Russell. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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A COUESE OF STUDY IN HISTOEY 

INTRODUCTION 

In selecting and arranging the material for Grade 
VII we have striven to keep constantly in mind the 
fimction of both the writer and the teacher of his- 
tory; and that is to explain the meaning of human 
life as revealed in the records of the past. In the 
case of both the historian and the teacher^ much 
depends upon a wise discrimination in choosing 
typical facts. The guiding principle in choosing 
these facts should be their nature rather than their 
number. An orderly and logical grouping of typi- 
cal events — of events which best symbolize and ex- 
emplify the dramatic hiunan sJ;ory of our country^s 
life from the first English settlement at Jamestown 
to the adoption of the C!onstitution — such is the aim 
in this volume. 

To begin with, we have selected typical colonies 
and typical events in the life of these colonies, in 
order to make clear why they were settled and what 
kind of life the colonists led — ^industrial, social, in- 
tellectual, and moral; what kind of ideas and ideals 
swayed their purposes and influenced their activ- 
ities; in what ways the three sectional groups of 

1 
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colonies diflfered from one another; what influences 
were helping to bring them into closer and more 
sympathetic and therefore more co-operative re- 
lationships; in other words, what forces aided in 
developing a spirit of imion among the thirteen 
original colonies. 

One of these forces was the conflict between the 
English and the French for control in North Amer- 
ica. (Indian wars, and disputes with royal and 
proprietary governors were the other two.) In this 
connection we may add that this was only a part 
of that more widely extended conflict for control in 
North America on the part of Spain, England, 
France, and Holland. Our outline of events shows 
why both Spain and Holland failed, and how, later, 
France, after a long and destructive series of wars, 
was driven out of North America in 1763. The 
stupendous significance of this fact is that English 
ideas and mstitutions— and not French— were to be 
dominant in the United States. 

English institutions, planted in the envh-onment 
furnished by the New World, developed a great peo- 
ple, self-reliant, independent, liberty-loving, demo- 
cratic. With the attitude of the English Govern- 
ment — ^not that of the British nation as a whole — 
- toward such a people as had grown up in the Amer- 
ican colonies, it was inevitable that there should be 
a serious clash. It came, and it is recorded in his- 
tory as the American Revolution. But it was a con- 
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flict which m its essence was not so much between 
two countries as between two great antagonistic 
principles. In England it expressed itself in dis- 
cussion and legislation; in America discussion was 
supplemented by swords and gunS; by campaigns 
and battles. George Washington and Samuel 
Adams, in America, were no more zealous in fight- 
ing for the American principle of "No taxation 
without representation" than were William Pitt, 
Conway, and Barr6 in England. Moreover, we 
know beyond a doubt that William Pitt and not 
Kmg George and his friends represented the senti- 
ment of the English people as a whole. 

In fact, the American Revolution, as fought out 
m campaigns and battles on American soU, was a 
civil war, and such a treatment of it, we believe, is 
in harmony with the facts. The bitter antagonism 
between the American Patriots and the American 
Tories is manifested in each of the two great phases 
of the war, namely (1) the struggle, up to July 4, 
1776, for the rights of free-bom Englishmen, and 
(2) after that date for political independence. 

In selecting the typical events of the war we have 
not only omitted military details, but we have re- 
ferred only to a comparatively small munber of 
battles. We have tried, however, to make clear 
what the war meant, and the bearing of the military 
events upon the conduct and outcome of the war. 
What the elementary-school pupil needs to learn, ao- 
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cording to our belief, in the study of this or of any 
other war, is suggested by three questions: (1) What 
caused the war ? (2) What did the war mean ? and 
(3) What were its significant and lasting results? 
For the answering of these questions, the complex- 
ities of campaigns and the minutiae of battles are 
not needed. By such a treatment we not only 
make the study of the war far more simple, thus 
saving much valuable time, but we also save the 
pupils from the mental confusion that is too often 
caused when an attempt is made to teach mili- 
tary details. 

We prefer— and we believe with the best of rea- 
sons—to put the emphasis upon the auns, ideals, and 
activities of important leaders and representative 
men like George Washington and Samuel Adams in 
America and William Pitt and George the Third in 
England. Washington, the indispensable man, with 
his commandmg personaUty, his devoted patriot- 
ism, his unerrmg judgment, and his mspiring leader- 
ship, stood for the finest and best that was in the 
American cause. Much, therefore, should be made 
of his great personality and his remarkable achieve- 
ments. There is Httle doubt that in this way the 
pupil will best grasp the meaning of the Revolution 
as a part of the life story of his country. 

American independence was the outcome of the 
Revolutionary struggle. Following this came the 
Critical Period, when a lack of union almost brought 
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ruin upon our country. Why was this period crit- 
ical? and what were the weaknesses of the Con- 
federation? How was the critical situation reme- 
died? It is in answering these questions that we 
try to show, by means of events, how the spirit of 
imion and co-operation, so necessary if the yoimg 
nation was to occupy a position of dignity and in- 
fluence in the family of nations, was developed, and 
how it expressed itself in that wonderful document 
of constructive statesmanship, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

But we believe that it is of the first importance 
for American boys and gh-ls to understand how the 
spirit of union developed in the American people. 
We therefore suggest, in the first part of our Type 
Study on the Critical Period, some of the successive 
steps in the growth of this spirit— such as the New 
England Confederation, Franklin's Plan of Union, 
the Stamp Act Congress, the Committees of Cor- 
respondence, and the meeting of the Continental 
Congress. This development is of significant value 
to the pupil because it leads him to a realizing sense 
of the true meaning and strength of union. 

Of course our purpose is to make it evident to the 
yoimg mind that the Fedei;0,l Union, which grew out 
of the Confederation, was strong largely because 
the several states, boimd closely together by the 
co-operative bond, were willing to yield some of 
their sovereign rights in order to make that Union 
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powerful and useful for service to humanity and 
civilization. 

As a final comment upon the material selected 
for Grade VII, we wish to call attention to a fact 
of striking significance: that from the beginning of 
colonization, just as from the beginning of dis- 
covery and exploration in America, our coimtry's 
history has been closely identified with the his- 
tory of the world. The various groups of settlers 
in the thirteen original colonies brought with them 
from European lands various ideas, ideals, and in- 
stitutions, which were to be modified by the new 
conditions of the New World. The struggle for 
control in North America was a European struggle, 
and when England won, the life of her colonies was 
a part of the life of the mother country. Then 
came the American Revolution, in which not only 
America and England were deeply concerned, but 
also France and Spain. It is of the highest unpor- 
tance that American boys and girls should learn that 
never has our coimtry Uved a separate and hermit 
life, but has always been in vital relationship with 
European lands and civilization. In all our experi- 
ence as a people we have shared and profited by the 
experience of the world. * 

Beginning with Grade IV, oiu* Committee was 
imanimous in making the Type Studies an outstand- 
ing feature of this Report. To explain why we have 
devoted so much time and space to these studies 
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tj^ calls for a brief consideration of the teaching and 
learning processes which are involved in the use of 
ij^ history as a subject in the school curriculiun. 
I /^ History has to do with human experience. It 

Qgp/ represents men as acting in groups, as a rule im- 
^ der the influence and guidance of great leaders, 
fjy\ Human action is always the outward expression of 
jyg. the himian spirit as it seeks to achieve its purpose 
jg^ and to reaUze its ideals. Actions, deeds, and events 
are merely symbols of the emotions and ideas which 
sway men m then- daily Uving, whether in times 
of peaceful industry or in moments of stormy revo- 
lution or devastating war. 

The significant thmg for the teacher to keep in 
mind constantly is that the real pmpose in the teach- 
ing of history is to aid the learner to re-experience 
the life of the past. This means that the child 
will, through his sympathetic imagination — through 
his feeling and thinking and imagining— Kve over 
the lives of men who manifested their ideals and 
purposes in what they said and especiaUy m what 
they did. In other words, the study of history in- 
volves two distinct sets of phenomena — the outward 
life of action and the inner life of the spirit. 

Only a few words are needed to make clear which 
of these sets of phenomena is the more important. 
What we wish above all else to learn from history 
is how to make the most of our own lives; how to 
work successfully with other human beings in the 
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various forms of group life with which we are all 
identified in the varied activities of daily lifa To 
stop with the knowledge of the outward life of 
action without getting at the intangible thing sym- 
bolized is to fail in the purpose we have in view. 
It is not enough to know what men did. It is not 
enough to learn events. We must get at the heads 
and the hearts of the men behind the events. We 
must interpret the meaning of the symbols. If we 
do this we shall learn the lessons which the past 
has to teach us. We shall imderstand how and why 
one course of action always may lead to success, 
and another to failure. We shall thus profit by the 
vicarious hving of men long since gone from the 
stage on which the great hmnan drama has been 
played. Their lives were fimdamentaUy like our 
own. 

From the foregoing it is evident that history is 
not static. It is dynamic. It is not the products, 
but the processes, of hiunan life that claim our at- 
tention in the teaching of history. 

Moreover, the diflBculties for the learner are in- 
creased by his havmg to deal with two forms of 
symbols. The first consists of words as used by the 
teacher in her oral statements or by the author of 
the historical reader or text-book which the pupils 
use. And this real diflBcxilty is often faintly appre- 
hended and sometimes not apprehended at all by 
the inexperienced teacher. The first question for 
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the teacher to ask herself, then, is: Do my pupils 
understand the meaning of the sentences which 
state the events? 

But when that diflBculty is removed, there is still 
another which may rob the study of history of all 
practical value. In fact, if this difficulty is not 
overcome in every school, history should find no 
place in the course of study. It is this: The inter- 
pretation — the intelligent grasp — of the meaning 
of deeds, actions, events. Such interpretation m- 
volves far more than the memorizmg of dates and 
facts as these are recorded in sentences, paragraphs, 
chapters, and accoimts of definite historical epochs. 
It calls for the exercise of sympathy, imagination, 
and the reasoning power, all of which are active 
when the learner revives and re-experiences the past. 
The second question for the teacher to ask is this: 
Are my pupils translating the facts of history into 
thought and feelings which are symbolized? Do 
they understand what the events mean ? 

If we are correct in our point of view, the class- 
room procedure in history should not be limited to 
the readmg or study of text-books by the children 
and to the asking by the teacher of test or memory 
questions about what the children have read or 
studied. Too often do the teachers in the lower 
grades supply the information about our great his- 
torical characters either by reading to the chUdren 
or by telling them, and then asking them test or 
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memory questions to see whether they have re- 
membered. Such work has very little value, be- 
cause it results largely in storing up in the memory 
a few unrelated and meaningless facts and some- 
times even stops with the memorizing of a few 
symbols in the form of dates, words, and sen- 
tences. 

The aim of these Type Studies is to help teachers 
to teach history — ^to call into play the sympathetic 
and dramatic imagination — to stimulate the chil- 
dren through good thought questions to genuine 
constructive thinking toward a definite end. The 
questions in the Type Studies are based upon knowl- 
edge which the children have already gained through 
their life-experience and through previous study. 
Through their active thinking, through their read- 
mg aud reports, they wiU build up new historical 
concepts and widen and deepen the vital current of 
their thought aud feeling, and of then- ideas and 
ideals. Thus a basis is laid for character and con- 
duct. 

When the teacher tells or the children read, their 
minds may be passive and receptive. When the 
teacher teaches, as these Type Studies are intended to 
stimulate her to do, the chUdren's minds are active 
and creative. Such a procedure makes for keener 
interest and better memory of facts. Moreover, the 
resulting active mental attitude toward historical 
subjects, as well as toward all other subjects, is the 
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attitude we desire children to cultivate. It is fun- 
damental to training in strong, positive citizenship. 

Having stated the reasons why we regard the 
Type Studies as invaluable aids to the real teaching 
of history, we make no apology for the prominent 
place we have given them in our Report. As will 
be noted on examination of the material outlined 
for Grade VII in this voliune, most of the work for 
this grade is included in the Type Studies. If it 
seems desirable in certain schools to make use of 
all the topics we have outlined in the General Course, 
this can easily be done. We have tried, in the Tj^pe 
Studies we have chosen in this and in the other 
grades, to present good models as worked out by 
successful teachers and in many cases actually 
tested by classroom use. 

It is hardly necessary to suggest how these Type 
Studies may be used. (1) They may accompany the 
Greneral Course; that is, the appropriate Type Study 
may be used immediately after the class has more 
or less rapidly gone over a historical period in the 
General Course. (2) They may altogether take the 
place of the General Course. But in whatever way 
they may be used, the Committee strongly beheves 
that they will help to make history less formal, more 
interesting, and far more vital and illuminating. 
Indeed, our confidence leads us to hope that the 
inteUigent use of these Type Studies will awaken a 
new enthusiasm in many a schoolroom. 
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In outlining the topics of the General Course for 
Grade VII, we have incorporated "Suggestions for 
the Teacher" and ''Questions and Problems for the 
Pupil." We hope that these ''Suggestions" and 
"Questions and Problems" will prove helpful to 
the teacher and stimulative to the pupil. In the 
"Suggestions" we have tried to give some indica- 
tion, for the benefit of less-experienced teachers, of 
relative values, and have thrown out hints here and 
there of methods which may be employed in han- 
dling the material. From actual experience in the 
schoolroom and from careful observation of many 
skilful teachers, we feel some confidence in the prac- 
tical value of what we suggest. 

At all events, we venture to request that the 
yoimg teacher, before attempting to teach a single 
lesson in Grade VII, read with much care not only 
the General Course, including the "Suggestions" 
and the "Questions and Problems," but also the 
Type Studies, so that she may get a general survey 
of the year's work as well as catch the spirit and 
purpose which give it significance and value. Then, 
with an intelhgent appreciation of what is to be done 
and with a proper choice of ways and means of do- 
ing it, she will be ready to take up the study with 
her class with that sympathy and enthusiasm which 
play so large a part in successful teaching. 

Having made this general survey for herself, the 
teacher is better equipped for the work of the class- 
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room, where knowledge and enthusiasm will be 
greatly aided by method. Before taking up the 
serious study of a chapter or period, it is a good 
plan, we believe, either to read it over with the class, 
or at any rate to pass over it rapidly, with the pur- 
pose of helping the pupils to get a general view of it. 
They are then prepared to study with inteUigence, 
because, with this "bird's-eye'' picture in mind, 
they can better see causal connections. 

Of course, as a stimulus to tracing such connec- 
tions, the "Questions and Problems" suggested in 
the General Course will be found of great value. In 
fact, the answering of such "Questions" and the 
discussion of such "Problems" will fumi^ mental 
training quite equal to any that can come from the 
study of science or mathematics. Moreover, in al- 
most every paragraph of the Type Studies prepared 
for Grade VII there is a demand made upon the 
reason which is quite as exacting as that which is 
made by the ordinary problems in geometry or 
physics. There is this difference, however, that 
while exact reasoning is required in mathematics, 
probable reasoning is required in history, and it is 
probable reasoning that we have to use in working 
out most of the problems in the hmnan affairs of 
our every-day experience. 

But the questions which call for the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty should not be asked by the 
teacher alone. We believe it to be a good plan to 
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require the pupils to prepare a written question on 
every lesson. The value of this device in leading 
them to note the working of cause and effect can- 
not easily be measured. The pupils' questions used 
in recitations will call forth many differences of 
opinion. Sometimes, especially on review, the en- 
tire recitation may be devoted to their discussion. 
At such times the teacher will do well to encourage 
freedom of expression and also to ref ram from maJdng 
known her own views untU she has given the mem- 
bers of the class an opportunity to reach a conclu- 
sion. There need be no haste about settling every 
question that comes up for consideration. 

The questions and discussions during the recitar 
tion period will furnish good preparation for formal 
debates. A comparison of men and measures should 
always call forth, in a well-trained class, different 
points of view and, therefore, differences of opinion. 
Moreover, formal debates, with chosen leaders, test 
the extent and accuracy of the pupil's knowledge, 
train him to look at all sides of a question before 
making up his mind, and help him to express his 
ideas in clear and definite language. 

In the study of causal relations — b. study which 
gives history a fascinating quality — chronology is 
invaluable. Dates, in history, are like the facts of 
the multipUcation table in arithmetic. They are 
tools which the mind must use in many of its think- 
ing processes. In other words, when rightly used. 
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they are of the first importance because they help 
us to understand the meaning of history. For it is 
evident that from one point of view events are 
causes and from pother, effects. But, however 
regarded, they occur in time, and a clear imder- 
standing of their logical relations demands an ac- 
quaintance with their chronological relations. Nev- 
ertheless, only the great landmarks — ^and they are 
few — ^need to be known with absolute acciuracy. 

Little progress can be made in connecting caus- 
ally one event with another except through the use 
of the imagination. Only as one great fact is held 
before the mind in comparison with another can we 
see the relations which connect them as cause and 
effect. Without the exercise of the imagination, the 
judgment and reason would remain forever dormant 
and inoperative. 

Of course, in history as in literature, the imagina- 
tion has its greatest value in helping us to recall with 
vivid reality men and women of the long ago as they 
appeared to those who knew them. In this way the 
pupil is brou^t into close and intimate relations 
with those who now live only in their words and 
deeds. And to establish such relationships between 
the learner and the men and women of the past is 
the one essential service of history to mankind. 
Therefore, in teaching history, emphasis should be 
given to personal force. It has been truly said that 
truth finds its supreme embodiment in personality. 
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Certain men and women are leaders because they 
represent in themselves the best characteristics of 
the people they lead. The boy has no special in- 
terest in these characteristics as they find expression 
in a whole people, but he has a deep interest in them 
as they find expression in a distinguished man or 
woman. By studying these distmguished men and 
women, by finding out what they felt and thought 
and did, the pupil will get at the true meaning of 
history, for the motives and ideals of great leaders 
reveal the motives and ideals that inspired the peo- 
ple in all their struggles for the betterment of hu- 
manity. 



GRADE VII 

EXPLORATION, COLONIZATION, INDEPEN- 
DENCE, CONFEDERATION, AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 

1. Virginia^ Marylandi and the Other Southern 

Colonies 

2. Massachusetts, Connecticuti and the Other New 

England Colonies 
\ 3. New Yorki Pennsylvania, and the Other Middle 
Colonies 

4. The Indians 

5. French Explorations in North America 

6. The Struggle between England and France for 

Control in North America 

7. Life in the English Colonies at the Close of the 

Last French War 

8. Colonial Government 

9. Causes of the Revolution 

10. The Outbreak of the War and the Declaration of 

Independence 

11. George Washington and the Struggle for Inde- 

pendence 

12. Continuation and End of the Struggle for Indepen- 

dence 

13. The Confederation and the Formation of the 

Federal Constitution 

Before taking up the settlement of North America 
and the growth of the colonies, a very careful review 
should be made of the foUowing: the discovery of 
America by Columbus; how America came to be 

17 
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named for Americas Vespucius; John Cabot and his 
discoveries; Magellan's great voyage; Cartier sails 
up the St. Lawrence; De Soto reaches the Missis- 
sippi; Sir Humphrey Gilbert's scheme; and Raleigji's 
attempt to plant colonies in the New World. 

In connection with the forgoing, a careful survey 
should be made of the situation involving the rival- 
ries among the Spaniards, the English, the French, 
and the Dutch, with especial reference to the bearing 
of such rivalries upon the struggle for control of 
territory in North America; for it should be remem- 
bered that United States history, down to the close 
of the Last French War, largely concerns itself with 
the struggles of these four nations of Western Europe 
for an extension of their power in the New World, 
and particularly in that part of North America ly- 
ing north of Mexico. 

After such a careful review has been made with 
constant use of the map the pupils will be ready 
for an intelligent study of the advance. 

I. VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, AND THE OTHER 

SOUTHERN COLONIES 

The London Company and the land it con- 
trolled; hardships of the settlers at Jamestown; 
the early settlers and the Indians; the story of 
John Smith; Dale and the individual owner- 
ship of land and goods; self-government; 
tobacco and rural life; the first slaves and inden- 
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tured servants; Berkeley, the Stuart Governor, 
and Bacon's Rebellion. 

Lord Baltimore and the foxmding of Mary- 
land ; why English Catholics desired to emigrate ; 
the liberal charter; tobacco and rural life. 

Although Virginia and Maryland are made to 
serve as typical colonies of the Southern group, 
the three other colonies of this group — ^North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia — should 
be referred to briejfly. 

It is suggested that when the topics touch 
upon local history, the schools give a more 
extended attention to the beginnings of colonial 
life within their borders. This can be done 
in two ways: (1) By adding new topics; or (2) 
by treating in greater fullness or detail the 
topics outlined. 

In the treatment of the English colonies, 
Virginia and Maryland are made to typify the 
Southern group; Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, the New England group; and New York 
and Pennsylvania, the Middle group. The 
history of each colony is carried forward from 
its settlement to 1689, the date which marks 
the beginning of the Intercolonial Wars. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Before taking up the topics as outlined, it would be 
a good plan, we believe, to call attention to the 
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approaches to the Mississippi Valley, the heart of 
the continent. The principal ones of these were the 
Hudson-Mohawk route, the St. Lawrence River and 
the Great Lakes route, and the all-water way from 
the Gulf of Mexico. The pupils should trace these 
routes on the map. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What kind of people were the early settlers of 
Virginia and why did they come to the New World ? 
What was their e very-day life? What kind of man 
was John Smith, and what did he do for the colo- 
nists? What do you admire about him? What 
caused the "starving time"? Do you think the 
colony would have suffered so much if John Smith 
had remained in Virginia? Who was Pocahontas, 
and what was her relation to the colonists ? Explain 
the relation between the cultivation of tobacco and 
rural life. 

What purpose had Lord Baltimore in founding a 
colony in Maryland ? To what extent did Maryland 
establish the principle of religious toleration ? Why 
were towns so scarce in Virginia and Maryland? 

2. MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, AND THE 
OTHER NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 

England under the Stuarts, including, in 
particular, a brief statement of the struggle at 
that time between the crown and the people. 
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and of the origin of the Puritans and the Sepa- 
ratists. Why the Pilgrims went from England 
to Holland; why they left Holland and came to 
America; diflBiculties in the way of their com- 
ing; story of the voyage and the settlement of 
Plymouth; the relations of the Pilgrims with 
the Indians; Miles Standish and Massasoit. 

The Puritans and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony; how the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
governed themselves; emigration from Massa- 
chusetts to Connecticut; Thomas Hooker and 
the settlement of Hartford; the settlement of 
New Haven; Roger Williams and the settle- 
ment of Rhode Island; religious intolerance 
and the Quakers; why Massachusetts lost her 
charter; Andros, the Stuart Governor, in New 
England. 

Although Massachusetts and Connecticut are 
treated as typical colonies of the New England 
group, brief reference should be made to New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island as the two other 
colonies of this group. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The pupil should imderstand the nature of the 
struggle between the Stuart kings and the people of 
England and also two or three results of this struggle. 
Then he can imderstand more clearly why there came 
to be any Pilgrims and Puritans, what they stood 
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for, and why many of them came to New England. 
With such facts in mind the pupil is ready to grasp 
the meaning of the beginnings of New England. 
Of course, the teacher will duly emphasize the high 
purpose of the Puritans and the simplicity and noble 
spirit of the Pilgrims. Here indeed is a rare oppor- 
timity to humanize history and at the same time 
impress moral lessons of lasting value. It will not 
be difficult to make clear the attitude of the Puritans 
toward Roger Williams, and this should certainly 
be done. 

Qicestions and Problems for the Pupil 

How would you explain the difference between the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans? What do you admire 
about the Pilgrims? Imagine yourself one of the 
boys or girls on the Mayflower, and tell something 
about the stormy voyage to New England. Im- 
personating one of the picked men who selected 
Plymouth as a place of settlement, give an accoimt 
of what happened. Why did the Pilgrims suffer so 
much during the first winter at Plymouth? Tell 
something about their dwellings and their food. 

Why did the Puritans leave England? What 
kind of man was their leader, John Winthrop ? Why 
did they banish Roger Williams? What is your 
opinion of him ? Do you think the Puritans treated 
him fairly ? Imagine yourself going with him through 
the woods and tell the story of the journey. Were 
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the Puritans just in punishing the Quakers as they 
did? 

Why did Thomas Hooker leave his party and go 
to Connecticut? Imagine yourself with him and 
give an account of the journey through the woods 
to Hartford. 

3. NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND THE OTHER 

MIDDLE COLONIES 

Henry Hudson and the discovery of the Hud- 
son River; the Dutch claim New Netherland; 
the Putch trading post at Albany, a gateway to 
the Mohawk Valley and the Great Lakes; the 
patroons; friendship between the Dutch and 
the Iroquois; the navigation laws cause trouble 
between the English and the Dutch; New 
Netherland becomes New York. 

The Quakers; why William Penn founded a 
settlement in Pennsylvania; friendly relations 
with the Indians; religious hberty; Phila- 
delphia; rapid growth of Pennsylvania. 

The two other colonies of the Middle group — 
New Jersey and Delaware — should be briefly 
considered. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

It is important to note how Hudson won the good- 
will of the Iroquois Indians for the Dutch in con- 
trast with Champlain's mistake in making them 
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deadly enemies of the French. It is also important 
to compare the failure of Dutch colonization with a 
like failure of the Spaniards in territory now included 
in our country. What was the leading cause of 
failure in each case? 

It would be very easy for teachers outside of New 
York State to waste time in teaching details about 
the various Dutch and English governors. 

Emphasis might well be put upon the reason why 
Penn settled Pennsylvania, his Uberal attitude toward 
the colonists, his friendly relations with the In- 
dians, and the reasons for the rapid growth of his 
colony. The meaning of a few important dates 
like 1620, 1664, and 1681 should be thoroughly 
taught. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Do you imderstand how Henry Hudson won the 
friendship of the powerful Iroquois for the Dutch 
while Champlain made them bitter enemies of the 
French? Who were the Iroquois, and where did 
they live? Explain fully the patroon system plan 
of settlement. Do you think this system was a 
good thing for New Netherland? To what extent 
was the patroon system established ? How did fur 
trading aflfect the growth of New Netherland ? Ex- 
plain how New Netherland became New York. 

What were some of the characteristics of the 
Quakers? What kind of man was William Penn? 
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What did the Indians think of him ? What do you 
admire about him? 

In the order of settlement, Pennsylvania was the 
twelfth of the original thirteen English colonies. 
When was it settled? Georgia was the thirteenth, 
or last of them. When was it settled? Which of 
the colonies you have studied were settled from a 
religious motive ? When was the first of the original 
thirteen settled? 

4. THE INDIANS 

(Attention to be given to typical tribes m the 
United States.) 

Their character; their homes, dress, food, and 
ways of living; occupations; the canoe and 
the snow-shoe; their relations with the white 
people; causes and results of the Pequot War 
and of King Philip's War. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Most of the material on the Indians to be found 
in any text-book should not be assigned for memo- 
rizing, but instead should be read and discussed by 
the teacher with the class. 

5. FRENCH EXPLORATIONS IN NORTH AMERICA 

Champlain and the Iroquois; the story of 
Marquette and the Jesuit missionaries; La 
Salle's journeys and conflicts; French settle- 
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ments in the West — Detroit, Vincennes, Kas- 
kaskia, and New Orleans. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

Before taking up the study of Champlain, some 
attention should be given to the explorations of 
Cartier, and also to the St. Lawrence as one of the 
great waterways to the Mississippi Valley. Make 
clear the importance of this river as a gateway to 
the heart of the continent. 

Here as elsewhere the maps should be freely used. 
In the struggle for control of North America it was 
of the first importance to get control of the Missis- 
sippi River, and in this connection the work of Mar- 
quette and LaSalle was invaluable for French 
interests. But in order to make the account vital, 
a strong appeal should be made to the pupil's emo- 
tion and imagination, by bringing out the personal 
traits of these men as well as the dangers they in- 
curred, the hardships they endured, and the manly 
courage they displayed. The work of other Jesuit 
missionaries besides Marquette deserves careful 
study. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What was the distinctive work of Cartier and of 
Champlain? Which did the more important work 
and why ? Do you think Champlain is to be severely 
criticized for his mistake in making the Iroquois 
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unfriendly to the French ? In what respect was this 
mistake most harmful to French interests? What 
kind of man was Marquette? What kind of man 
was LaSalle? What did each accomplish? Which 
do you admire the more, and why ? 

Note the fact that LaSalle explored the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth in 1682 and that this was the year 
that William Penn was foimding the city of Phila- 
delphia. Also observe that this was only seven years 
before 1689, a significant date in American history, 
as we are soon to find out. 

6. THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE FOR CONTROL IN NORTH AMERICA 

The explorations made by Marquette and LaSalle 
occiured not many years before 1689. That year 
James II was driven out of England and sought 
refuge in the French court. There France took up 
his cause; and at that time England and France 
began a series of wars which lasted imtil 1763. While 
these wars — which were really a part of a gigantic 
struggle for colonial empire and world power — ^were 
going on in Europe, the French and the English 
colonies were fighting in North America. 

Both the French and the English encouraged their 
Indian allies to make attacks upon frontier settle- 
ments during the years that France and England 
were at war. These wars furnished such common 
dangers as were necessary in order to develop and 
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Strengthen a much needed spirit of union among the 
English colonies. For down to the time when all 
this fighting began, each colony went largely its 
own way, with little regard for the wishes or welfare 
of the others or of any one of the others. These wars 
were called Intercolonial Wars. The last is the 
only one that is important enough for serious study 
in the seventh grade, for it was national, and led the 
provincial to begin to think of himself as an Ameri- 
can. It is known as the French and Indian War, 
and is sometimes called the Last French War in 
America. It corresponds to the Seven Years' War 
m Europe. 

How the Last French War was brought about ; 
Braddock's Expedition; the exile of the Ar- 
cadians; Montcalm and Wolfe, and the fight 
for Canada; the treaty of peace and other 
results of the war complete this topic. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The pupils need to know the causes and results 
of the war but not the military details. They should 
be brought also, through their sympathetic imagina- 
tion, closely in touch with George Washington and 
James Wolfe. Some years ago a teacher of history 
was working with a group of boys and girls in the 
highest granamar grade. He told them, when they 
had in imagination lived over again the thrilling 
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and inspiring experience of Wolfe at Quebec, that he 
wished them to write an account of it, making it as 
graphic as they could. One of them asked, ''Shall 
we go with him ? " ''Yes," was the teacher's answer, 
"let us in our imagination go with him and come 
mto close touch with his fine, heroic spirit." The 
accoimts which the children wrote were colorful and 
vivid, for they had been with him as he climbed the 
rocky heights and had been thrilled by his daring 
and heroism. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What were the Intercolonial Wars, and why were 
they so called ? Why was the last one the most im- 
portant of all ? What was its most important cause ? 
Why did Braddock fail? What do you think of 
him? What were some of Wolfe's trials? Why 
did he succeed ? What do you admire about him ? 

What were the most striking results of the Last 
French War? Can you explain why the French 
failed as rivals with England in the planting of colo- 
nies in North America? Review the failure of two 
other rivals of England, — Spain and Holland. 

7. LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE LAST FRENCH WAR 

Here we wish to make clear the life of the people 
in the three groups of colonies at the close of the 
Last French War. What was the native of their 
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home life ? What kind of schools had they ? What 
kind of amusements and social life? What were 
their occupations? Their modes of travel and 
transportation ? 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The points of difference between the people in 
one group of colonies and those m another should 
be carefully noted. In this way some interesting 
facts will be learned in connection with the intimate 
relations existing between history and geography. 

Modes of travel and communication should be 
carefully studied because they had a large influence 
upon the life of the people. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain why most people in Virginia lived on 
plantations, while most people in Massachusetts 
lived in towns and villages. What kind of schools 
did boys and girls attend in New England? In 
what kind of churches did the New England people 
worship ? Where do you think you would have en- 
joyed life more, in Massachusetts or Virginia? 
Why? 

8. COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 

How the colonies were governed; republican, 
proprietary, and royal colonies; the Albany 
Convention; Franklin's plan of union. 
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Suggestions for the Teacher 

Although it is easy to make these topics too diflS- 
cxilt for ^tunmar-school children, yet it is worth 
while for them to get clear ideas of how the colonies 
managed their political aflfairs. Certainly they 
should know what Franklin^s plan of union was, 
and the reasons why it failed. 

Qicestions and Problems for the Pupil 

What was the difference between a repubUcan and 
a proprietary colony? Between a proprietary and 
a royal colony? What do you think of Franklin's 
plan of union? In what way did the discussion of 
it serve a useful purpose? 

9. CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION 

The Navigation Acts; the Sugar Act; the 
Stamp Act and its repeal; English and American 
views of representation; the American Patriots 
and Tories; Patrick Henry; William Pitt; 
George Third and his friends; taxes of 1767; 
Samuel Adams and the "Boston Tea Party" 
and its results; Committees of Correspondence; 
first Continental Congress. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

The war should be treated in large measure as 
a civil war. The Patriots and Tories in the colonies 
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were not less antagonistic toward each other than 
were the king and his party in England to William 
Pitt and his followers there. Who were the Ameri- 
can Tories? What classes of people did they repre- 
sent? How many did they number? In what 
ways was the spirit of union among the colonies 
developed ? In answering this question such battles 
as Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill and Trenton, 
have much of their value. 

It is only fair that the pupils should get the EngUsh 
point of view in levying ta.es upon the colonies, 
and also the English view of representation. If such 
questions are discussed history is much more inter- 
estmg and mstructive. 

Much should be made of the personal influence of 
such men as Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams in 
America, and William Pitt and George Third in 
England. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

What view of representation was held by the 
colonists? How did the British Government con- 
sider the colonies to be represented ? Why did they 
object to the Stamp Act? How did Patrick Henry 
give expression to his attitude toward the Stamp 
Act? What kind of man was he? Why was the 
Stamp Act repealed? Do you think George Third 
was honest in his views as to taxing the Americans? 
How did William Pitt stand as to the question of 
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such taxation? What was the Boston Tea Party, 
and what was its cause ? Do you think it was right 
for the men in this party to throw the tea into Bos- 
ton harbor? What did Samuel Adams do? What 
is your opinion of him? Of what value to the Pa- 
triot cause were Committees of Correspondence? 
What was the Boston Port Bill and how did it help 
to develop a spirit of union among the colonies? 
What bearing did the Boston Port Bill have upon 
the first meeting of the Continental Congress? 
Why was this body called the Continental Con- 
gress ? 

10. THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR AND THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

The first fighting at Lexington, Concord, and 
Bimker Hill; second meeting of the Continental 
Congress; sentiment in America for and against 
independence; the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence; how the colonies organized 
into states and the states into the Confedera- 
tion. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

. The spirit of the Patriots in the revolutionary 
struggle is well brought out in the account of the 
battles of Concord and Lexington and of Bimker 
Hill. But mihtary details should not be studied 
and memorized. Good narratives in supplementary 
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books may be read, for colorful and picturesque 
details will prove effective for making the correct 
impressions. 

Questions and Problems for the PupU 

What connection had Paul Revere's ride with the 
battles of Lexington and Concord? Impersonating 
Paul Revere, tell the story of your midnight ride. 
What were the Americans fighting for before the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence ? What 
afterward? How was the Declaration written? 
Analyze the issues in the Declaration. Which 
phrases are so often quoted ? Why is the Declara- 
tion of Independence a great historical dociunent? 

II. GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE STRUGGLE 

FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Washington at New York; his retreat through 
New Jersey; Washington at Trenton and 
Princeton; Washmgton at Brandywine; Bur- 
goyne's expedition and surrender; Valley Forge 
and plots against Washington. 

Suggestions for the Teacher 

When taking up the various campaigns of the 
Revolution, in so far as possible make the noble and 
commanding personality of George Washington the 
central figure. Military details should not be studied. 
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A detailed study of campaigns and battles, here or 
elsewhere, is a sheer waste of time. Much of the 
material found in any text should be merely read 
and discussed with reference to significant events 
that resulted or were modified by battles. 

Qiiestions and Problems for the Pupil 

Imagine you were with Washington on his re- 
treat from Long Island to New York. Go with 
him in his retreat across New Jersey. Would 
you have taken the risk he took on that stormy 
night when he was on his way to attack the 
Hessians at Trenton? Explain why his victory at 
Trenton was a great achievement. What kind of 
generalship did his escape from Comwallis near 
Trenton on the night before the battle of Princeton 
show? Washington has been called the indispensa- 
ble man of the Revolution. If you think that is 
true, give reasons. 

12. CONTINUATION AND END OF THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

The Indians in the Northwest; the story of 
George Rogers Clark in the Northwest ; France 
allies herself with the Americans against Eng- 
land; LaFayette comes to America; Franklin 
in France; John Paul Jones and the American 
Navy; reasons why the British tried to conquer 
the South; American losses in the South; 
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Francis Marion and other partisan leaders; 
Greene and Comwallis; Cornwallis trapped at 
Yorktown; the treaty of peace. 

Suggestions far the Teacher 

Continue to center attention upon important 
movements and the personality and achievements of 
representative men. The part which the back- 
woodsmen of Kentucky and Tennessee played in the 
struggle deserves careful consideration just as does 
the heroic work of George Rogers Clark. The story 
of LaFayette, of Franklin in France, and of John 
Paul Jones may be made to stir the heart of almost 
any boy or girl. The treatmg of such individual 
leaders as centers of important movements and situ- 
ations tends to make history colorful, picturesque, 
and vital, and a real study of human life. 

Arnold's treason should be studied before taking 
up the struggle between Greene and Comwallis for 
control in the South. Give particular stress to the 
British plan to turn the struggle into a civil war in 
the South. Emphasize the bitterness and cruelty of 
the partisan warfare, but do not go into details 
about the campaign in the South. King's Mountain 
helps to bring out the fact that the war was a civil 
war; but the rest of the military part, outside of the 
fact of Comwallis' surrender, has very Uttle value. 

In connection with the treaty of peace, the bound- 
ary questions, the success of the Americans in win- 
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ning independence, and the faUure of George Third's 
plan of personal government should be considered, 
and finally the tragic fate of the Tories. 

The results of the war, especially the economic and 
moral waste, should be emphasized. The harsh treat- 
ment of the Tories and then- banishment from then- 
native land deserves prominent mention. Accord- 
ing to a trustworthy estimate, sixty thousand Tories 
went into exile during the years from 1775 to 1787. 
This is one of the saddest tragedies recorded in 
American History. 

COST OF REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

Actual pecuniary cost about $170,000,000 
Cost of pensions 70,000,000 

$240,000,000 

Relative to the wealth of the coimtry, it repre- 
sented a cost equivalent to $5,000,000,000 to-day. 

LOSS OF LIFE 

Impossible to estimate. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

How do you account for George Rogers Clark's 
remarkable achievement? What was the result of 
it? Who was LaFayette? How did Washington 
show his regard for and his confidence in him? 
What do you admire about this young Frenchman? 
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How old was Franklin when he went to France? 
How did he help the American cause in that coun- 
try ? Why was he so much liked by the French peo- 
ple? What distinguished service did John Paul 
Jones render the American cause ? Tell about some 
of the heroic exploits of Marion, "the Swamp Fox." 
Tell how Washington was able to entrap Comwallis 
at Yorktown. Of what value was the presence of 
the French fleet ? At the close of your study of the 
Revolution write a story on why Washington has 
been called the father of his country. Should not 
the example of his noble and imselfish life help us to 
become good citizens? 

13. THE CONFEDERATION AND THE FORMATION 
OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

Weakness of the central government under 
the Articles of Confederation; commercial 
troubles between the states; money troubles in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere; conflicting claims 
tp the Northwest Territory; the Ordinance of 
1787 and the first settlements in Ohio; the 
Constitutional Convention; conflict between 
the large states and the small states; conflict 
between the free states and the slave states; 
the three departments in the new government; 
the powers of the new government; difficult 
problems which the convention met; the Con- 
stitution ratified. 
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Suggestions for the Teacher 

The critical period (1783-1789) should be used 
as an important lesson in the need of moral, social, 
and political union. Why did the Confederation 
break down ? The growth of the feeling of union in 
the colonies in its gradual development from the 
New England Confederation (1643) to the Consti- 
tutional Convention (1787) is important. The idea 
of union, first of four small communities (1643) and 
later of thirteen important states (1787), and now of 
forty-eight, has in it certain features for general wel- 
fare and common good which all the countries of the 
world might agree upon. 

The topics of this chapter should be carefully 
handled with due regard to the immature thought 
and limited experience of the children, but the most 
important facts should be made clear. 

Questions and Problems for the Pupil 

Explain in what ways Congress was weak under 
the Articles of Confederation. Discuss one matter 
of great consequence that was settled by Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation. Can you ex- 
plain how danger from the Indians helped to de- 
velop the need and the spirit of union? Why 
would the thirteen states work together more effec- 
tively while the Revolutionary War was going on 
than they would after it had ended ? In what ways 
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did the Federal Constitution make the central gov- 
ernment stronger than it was imder the Articles of 
Confederation? Why would there naturally be a 
struggle between the large states and the small 
states? Between the free states and the slave 
states ? How was the Federal Constitution itself an 
indication that the spirit of co-operation and imion 
was growing in our coimtry? How was the Con- 
stitution ratified ? Do you know what the following 
dates stand for: 1492; 1588; 1607; 1620; 1664; 
1689; April 19, 1775; July 4, 1776; 1775-1783; 
1787? 



TYPE STUDIES FOR GRADE Vn 

1. The Growth of Discoveiy and Settlement in America 

2. The Struggle for Control in America 

3. The Struggle between En^and and Her Colonies 

4. The Critical Period, 1783-1789 



(1) THE GROWTH OF DISCOVERY AND 
SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA 

M. JULIA DETRAZ 

What nations had made explorations in America 
before 1600? What did these nations do to estab- 
lish their claims to this land? Let ns find out how 
the English founded their first colony or settlement 
in America. 

Growth of the English Colonies 

Virginia 

What attempts at American colonization had been 
made by the EngUsh prior to 1600 ? By whom were 
these made ? All attempts at colonization had been 
made by individuals. How did these individuals 
obtain the necessary funds? Through private for- 
times, some help from the crown, and money from 
friends as investment. Why were these men wiU- 
ing to put their money in these expeditions ? They 
expected great wealth and treasure from the new 
land. How would the fact that these attempts were 
made by individuals using private capital afifect the 
success of the settlements? Often there was not 
enough money to maintain the colony after it was 
planted. What foreign power would object to Eng- 

43 
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lish settlements in America? On what gromids 
could Spain object? What rival claims could Eng- 
land make ? John Cabot had explored Eastern 
coast in 1497-1498. How could Spain make settle- 
ment more difficult for the English ? What was the 
final result of the quarrel between Spain and Eng- 
land ? War — defeat of the Spanish Armada. What 
did the defeat of the Armada mean to English sail- 
ors? How would this affect English colonization? 
As right to colonize had been one of the issues of the 
war, England would immediately make use of her 
privilege. Of course the reported resoiu'ces of the 
new land and the acquisition of territory influenced 
her. 

Individual attempts at colonization had all failed. 
How else could an expedition for settlement be 
started? When a man nowadays invents some- 
thing which he has not money enough to manuf ac- 
tiu'e, what does he do ? Either sells or forms a com- 
pany. What does each man in the company do? 
Each puts in a certain capital and draws a certain 
per cent of the profits. How could such a company 
be formed for settlement in America and what would 
be their problems? Men agree to put money into 
the company to buy ships, etc.; next they obtain 
permission to use the land; then they must get men 
to make the attempt, and arrange for the manage- 
ment of the colony. Why would men invest their 
money in such a company? They expected great 
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profits because of the reported riches of the land. 
Of whom would they obtain permission to occupy 
the land ? From the king. Why would the king be 
glad to make such land grants? He wanted the land 
settled as well as some of the profits. He demanded 
and was promised one-fifth of all the gold found. 
Could the King of England make such a demand 
to-day ? What would happen if the President of the 
United States should make such a demand? What 
men could the company induce to go to America? 
Perhaps there were men dissatisfied in England— 
those who had poor homes or no work. What kind 
of men come to America to-day and for what rea- 
son? Shortly before this time a great part of the 
farm-land in England had been turned into grazing- 
lands for sheep. Why ? More profit in the produc- 
tion of wool. In what ways did this affect the peo- 
ple of England? Lessened food-supply and the 
number of hands needed on the farms. More men, 
therefore, were out of work on the farms. Why 
has the production of wool in England less relative 
importance to-day? When did this change take 
place? With introduction of manufacturing and 
machine-made goods England became a manufac- 
turing country. For twenty years England had been 
at war — now that peace had been declared and the 
armies disbanded what would become of all the 
soldiers? In what ways were these men prepared 
for undertaking an expedition for settlement in 
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America? In what ways not prepared? What 
part of the work of making the settlement were the 
members of the Company planning to do ? Why did 
but few of them go with the expedition? They 
were rich men estabUshed m England, who did not 
care to endure the hardships. They had entered 
the Company only as an enterprise for profit. What 
plans would the Company make for the manage- 
ment of the colony ? Why would the men who were 
to make the expedition have no voice in the man- 
agement ? Why would the management not be left 
entirely with the Company? The king had an in- 
terest — ^it was to be his colony. Then what would 
the Company need? What is a company obliged to 
have to-day before it starts into business? So the 
king gave to the Company a grant or charter. For 
what would such a charter provide? It provided 
that a few of the men of the Company, in England, 
should form a council to manage the affairs of the 
Company. This council was to select a few of the 
men going to the colony to form a council to manage 
affairs there. What plans would the Company 
make for ownership of the land in the colony ? It de- 
cided that all the land and anything produced on 
it was to be held jointly for five years. What did 
this mean? That all land should be owned by the 
Company; the men were simply to work upon it. 
Why would the men who went in the expedition 
agree to this? To what system of land-owning 
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were they accustomed in England ? How could they 
settle their disputes over the division of lubor, etc. ? 
One man, elected president by the few Who were 
to manage affairs, apportioned the work and food. 
What were the advantages and disadvantages of such 
a plan ? At first it might have been a good thing, 
while the first homes were being built and there 
was Uttle food. This plan certainly tended to kill 
aU individual initiative and ambition. Food and 
lodging were the same whether one worked hard or 
not. Any man wiU work harder for himself and his 
own interests. 

In some such way two Companies were formed 
and given names apd charters. (Read in the text 
about these Companies — locate the territory granted 
to each Company on the map.) What peculiarity 
was there in the location? How justified? Find 
out how the first attempts of the Plymouth Com- 
pany failed and account for their failure. 

The plans of the London Company worked better, 
although the first years were trying ones. The 
Company arranged for one hundred and twenty men 
to go to the new land, and they started on New 
Year's day, 1607. What hardships did these men 
face dining the voyage ? How long did the voyage 
take? What kind of vessel did they have? What 
kind of weather at this season of the year? How 
could they keep warm? Why could they not have 
fires? What kind of food could they take? Could 
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they have cooked food? Bread? In what con- 
dition w** . [d tlie men be by the end of the voyage ? 
Taeiv \i^iie among the colonists on board the ship 
^11 sDJrtA and conditions of men; about half were 
'^ gentlemen'' who were not accustomed to work. 
Th^e were four carpenters, a tailor, a barber, and 
a drummer. With these came John Smith — ^what do 
you know of him? Why were these men particii- 
larly imfitted to form a permanent settlement ? 

When the voyage was over and land was reached 
what was the colonists' first problem? To choose a 
site. What sort of site ought they to choose ? High, 
for defense; and dry, so as to be healthful; good land 
for tillage; and a place with drinking-water. The 
captain of the vessel had been instructed to go to 
Chesapeake Bay and in April, 1607, the ships crossed 
the bay and entered a river which they named 
James. Why ? Here on the banks of the river, on 
a small peninsula, the party landed and founded 
Jamestown. (Find on the map.) What do you 
think of their choice of a site? It was low, marshy, 
unhealthy, with bad water from the river, hot in 
summer, and hard to defend against the Indians. 
The colonists landed in May. How would this de- 
termine their tasks? Why would they not plant 
corn? Too late. What would be the effect of this? 
No food for the following fall and winter. With 
what difficulties would they meet in getting settled ? 
How would the character of these men complicate 
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the task? What eflfect would the climate have? 
Men not used to work — did not know how to do 
anything. Climate so hot it was enervating, and 
it was malaria season. The vessel sailed back 
to England in Jime, leaving one hundred ard four 
colonists, but when it returned in September only 
forty-six remained alive and they were without food. 
Who was to blame? Who would be blamed by the 
colonists ? The men or council who had been chosen 
to manage affairs in America. To what extent was 
this just? They chose the site which was causing 
most of the trouble. What would be the attitude 
of these men toward one another? Constantly 
quarreling and blaming one another. By Septem- 
ber two of the councilmen had died. The rest de- 
posed the president whom they had elected and put 
another in his place. John Smith was made chief 
of supplies. What was Smith's problem? What 
solution did he reach? He decided to visit the In- 
dians and succeeded in obtaining from them enough 
com to last through the winter. 

In January seventy more men arrived at James- 
town. What did they find? Five days after their 
arrival nearly aU the buildings in the settlement 
burned. What did this mean ? No shelter, the little 
food they had was burned, they must rebuild. 
Why did they not all return to England? Perhaps 
they feared the voyage and had no provisions for 
it; again they had no position, home, or work in 
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England. By whom and for what purpose was the 
vessel with the new arrivals sent to Jamestown ? By 
the Company, to bring the new settlers, provisions, 
etc., and to return with a valuable cargo. How 
could the settlers meet this demand for a cargo? 
Lumber was about the only available cargo. Why 
would the providing of such a cargo prove disas- 
trous to the men? Why especially at this season 
of the year ? Too hard labor for sick, half-starved 
men; still worse, it kept the men from the fields 
which they should have been planting. The ship 
went back to England in April. What should the 
men do then? Plant. Instead of being able to do 
so, stiU another ship arrived with more men for 
another cargo. 

When the captain of the vessel returned to Eng- 
land what report would he make to the Company as 
to men? Work? Conditions? Profits? Whom 
would they beUeve? Who was to blame? Whom 
would the colonists blame for their desperate situa- 
tion? Local coimcilmen. Which coimcilman es- 
pecially ? The president — those highest in power al- 
ways are blamed. As a result the settlers rose in re- 
bellion and deposed the president. Smith was then 
made president of the council and practically ruled 
alone as most of the councilmen had died or returned 
to England. By September, when the ship returned 
with seventy more men there were but fifty men left 
in the colony at Jamestown. What had the Com- 
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pany and royal council expected of this settlement? 
What kind of cargoes had been returned to England? 
What would the council think of the retiun made on 
the money invested in the enterprise? What could 
they do about this? Sent letters to the council at 
Jamestown. What would the letters say? Among 
other things the council demanded of Smith that he 
(1) crown Powhatan (who was chief of all the In- 
dian tribes in that r^on) ; (2) discover a gold-mine 
and a passage to the South Sea; (3) find Raleigh's 
lost colony. How would the colonists take these 
demands? Would they crown Powhatan? Why? 
Make Indians more friendly toward them. Would 
they find the gold-mine, or the South Sea passage, 
or the lost colony? How would such expeditions af- 
fect the ship's next cargo to England? The colo- 
nists sent Imnber, iron ore, tar, and pitch. What 
excuse was there for the demands for cargo by the 
coimcil in England? They couldn't, perhaps, un- 
derstand the diflSiculties. They thought of the new 
land as a sort of paradise overflowing with valuable 
minerals. We can see the absiudity of the demands. 
How could Smith inform the royal council of the 
real facts? Among other things his letter to the 
coimcil said: ''It were better to give five hundred 
pounds a ton, for pitch and tar, and the like, in the 
settled coimtries of Russia, Sweden and Denmark, 
than send for them hither till more necessary things 
be provided," "for in overtaxing our weak and i^n- 
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skilful bodies, to satisfy this desire of present profit, 
we can scarce ever recover ourselves from one supply 
to another." 

What were the problems Smith wpuld have to 
meet during the winter and spring of 1608-1609? 
He traded with the Indians for com for the winter 
and in the spring the men dug wells, built cabins, 
and planted forty acres of com. Why would it be 
hard to make the men work ? Just as the work was 
done, and there was a plentiful harvest, and a feeling 
of encouragement pervaded the settlement, it was 
discovered that the rats had eaten most of the corn 
stored in casks and the remainder was too rotten to 
eat. What possible solution was there for the prob- 
lem presented by this last catastrophe? Smith 
thought the only thing to be done was to abandon 
the colony; so he separated the colonists into parties, 
sending one party to Point Comfort to fish and one 
to the oyster-banks. The rest scattered to live 
among the Indians. Why had the first settlement 
at Jamestown proved a failiu'e? Poor location, ex- 
cessive demands of the Company, communism of 
labor, quarreling of leaders. (Ref . American Nation 
Series, England in America, Tyler, p. 58.) 

What effect had all this disaster had upon the 
Company? The money subscribed was all used 
and there were no profitable returns. What do you 
think the council in England discussed in their meet- 
ing after the condition of the colony had been re- 
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ported? How could they get more money? How 
could they better conditions in the colony and 
make it more profitable ? In 1609 the king granted 
the London Company a new charter. How was it 
different from the first charter? It might enlarge 
the Company so it could have more money or 
more land, or it might change the management. 
The new charter reaUy did increase the land given 
the Company to two himdred miles north and two 
himdred miles south from Point Comfort and ex- 
tending ''up into the land, throughout from sea to 
sea." How was the management changed? There 
was stiU to be a royal council in England and a 
coimcU in the colony, but the council in England 
was to choose a governor for the colony. The 
new charter named the colony Vu-ginia and in- 
creased the time period the land was to be held as 
conmion stock, two additional years. What do you 
think would be the eflfect of this increase ? 

For the next five years the colonists were held to- 
gether by the governors, and conditions were bet- 
tered a very Httle. In 1614 the time for the land to 
be held as common stock was over. What then 
were the new problems for the governor? Divide 
the land. How do you think the land should be 
divided ? What should be done about the common 
storehouse? While it was retained there would be 
little ambition among most of the settlers. Dale, 
the governor, gave land only to the oldest settlers 
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and to each only three acres. What eflfect would 
this have? What changes might be made in the 
crop? The settlers planted tobacco which at that 
time sold for twelve dollars (present money) per 
pound. Why did tobacco suggest itself to the farm- 
ers as a good thing to raise? Soil and climate very 
well suited to its growth. Governor Dale objected 
to the colonists planting tobacco. Why? He 
thought it only a fad; the farmers would be left 
with their crops on their hands; if tobacco were 
planted there would be no com. So he made a rule 
that each farmer could plant only one acre of his 
three in tobacco. 

What might be the attitude of the stock-holders on 
this ? They would probably want the tobacco raised. 
What could they do about it ? Nothing — ^king and 
royal council ruled affairs. Now it happened that 
the king was in trouble and needed the support of 
some of these men. How could he get it? By 
giving these stockholders what they wanted — con- 
trol of the Company's affairs. The Company de- 
manded and received a new charter. How would 
it diBfer from the old? The government and man- 
agement of the colony was placed entirely in the 
hands of the stockholders to be decided by them in 
quarterly meeting. What laws would the Company 
make? The Company gave to each man in the 
colony from fifty to one hundred acres of land and 
decided that thereafter the men of the colony were 
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to make their own laws, subject to revision by the 
Company. What wisdom was there in these pro- 
visions? How would they affect the growth of the 
colony? its crops? Men prospered; more people 
came; better class of settlers; tobacco became the 
chief crop; only enough food products were raised 
for the family's needs. Tobacco came to take the 
place of money in the colony. Why did the Company 
decide that the men of the colony should make their 
own laws ? Why were they — the colonists — capable 
of self-government? How \frould they go about it? 
Where would they meet? Compare with the way 
in which law-making is provided for to-day. The 
colonists came together in Jamestown in 1619. 
Why is this meeting important? What laws would 
be made ? 

Since each colonist then owned a good-sized farm^ 
what new problem arose? Where would they get 
laborers? Indians? They were never able to use 
the Indian. Poor white men ? Where could they get 
these? Men who wished to come from England 
and who had not the money to pay for their passage 
would promise their labor for so many years to pay 
for th^ir passage. These were called indentiu-ed 
servants. Have we anything of the sort to-day? 
In 1&19, a Dutch ship with some negro slaves 
stopped at Jamestown. How would this help to 
answer the labor problem of that time? Some 
twenty slaVes were sold to the planters, but as the 
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planters preferred white servants, slavery did not 
increase rapidly. 

Up to this time very few women had come to the 
colony. Why? How will the changes in the con- 
ditions in Virginia affect this matter? How could 
the Company meet that need? They sent a ship- 
fnl of yomig women. The planter who married one 
of these women was to pay her passage. How would 
the coming of women benefit the colony? (Ref. 
England in America, Tyler, p. 81.) 

For the next five years everything and every one 
in Virginia prospered, and there was ''great plenty 
in the land.'' How would the country look ? Where 
would the plantations be? Why along the rivers? 
(Use map.) How would the plantations be laid 
out ? (Draw a plan on the boar4, laying out a plan- 
tation.) What would there be on the river-banfc? 
Wharf. Why did they need this ? What would the 
ships bring? Clothing, household goods, nearly 
every necessity for living. With what would the 
planters pay for the goods? Why would there be 
few or no towns in Virginia? Not needed as col- 
lecting and distributing centers. Why were there 
few or no roads made? (1) The planters could 
travel from one plantation to another in boats on 
the river. (2) Roads would be very diflGicuit and 
costly to build. How is the building of roads pro- 
vided for to-day? What do you know of the cost 
of road-building ? When the colonists did travel by 
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land how did they go? Horseback — bridle paths. 
How would this prosperity and growth affect the 
Company ? How would it affect the king when news 
of it reached his ears ? How could he share in the 
prosperity of the colony or some portion of it again ? 
In 1622 the Indians raided the Virginia settlements 
and killed about one-fourth of the colonists. King 
James, making lack of protection on the Company's 
part his excuse, revoked the Company's charter, and 
Virginia became a royal province. What did that 
mean ? Under direct control of the king ; governor ap- 
pointed by the king. How would this change mat- 
ters? This brought new trouble to the colonists. 
When, in 1625, trouble arose between the king and 
ParUament, how could the king keep the loyalty of 
the colonists? LoyaUst governor. The king ap- 
pointed Berkeley, a very stanch Loyalist, governor of 
Virginia. What would be his problem ? How could 
he keep the colonists loyal to the king ? By making 
his (Berkeley's) rule lenient and just — allowing as 
many privileges as possible to the settlers — by re- 
porting messages from the king favorable to the 
colonists — ^in every way making the colonists feel 
that the king's rule was to their advantage. Vir- 
ginia became so stanchly loyalist that when Charles 
I was beheaded the General Assembly adopted an 
act making it treason to defend the acts of ParUa- 
ment or to doubt the right of Charles II to the 
throne. (Ref. England in America, Tyler, p. 111.) 
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What could Parliament do? Parliament adopted 
an ordinance prohibiting trade with the rebeUions 
colony. What would that mean to Virginia? To- 
bacco trade was about her only iudustry, so the or- 
dinance, if enforced, would cut off all her suppUes 
as well as revenue. What could the Virginians do 
with their tobacco? Ship it to Holland. What 
could Parliament do then? In 1651 it passed the 
first Navigation Act. With what would such an 
act deal? This act prohibited trade in the colonies 
with any country but England and provided that 
only English ships be used. What did the act 
really mean — ^how would it affect colonial com- 
merce? Whom did the Navigation Act benefit? 
English merchants; gave them a monopoly of col- 
onial raw materials. What did the act accomplish 
for the crown? Made colonies more dependent 
upon the mother country and increased the revenues 
of England. Why was it a poor policy for England 
to piumie with her colonies? What would have 
been better? To have made it worth while for the 
colonies to trade with England. What did the 
Navigation Act do for Virginia? How did it affect 
the amount of tobacco sold? Lessened it. How 
would this affect the price ? Lower it. What change 
would this make in the crops ? Why was this really 
a good thing for the colony? Tobacco wears out 
the soil very rapidly; the planters were forced to try 
other crops before the soil became so worn out that 
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no other crop could be raised. Why would there be 
a great deal of work in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the Navigation Act? How could this work 
be managed? Why could not Parliament do it? 
Parliament made laws, some other body must en- 
force them. Parliament established a Board of 
Trade: the members were called Lords of Trade. 
What would be their duties? Expected to study 
conditions in the colonies — to encoiu-age their growth 
— to receive all complaints from them — to settle all 
quarrels — in short, to take charge of all colonial 
affairs. 

In 1651 Parliament, wishing to make sure of the 
colonies' submission to its rule, sent a fleet to 
Virginia for that purpose. The colony surrendered 
without a struggle and from then until 1659, 
Virgmia enjoyed ahnost complete self-government, 
the General Assembly even electing the governor. 
What effect would this have on the growth and de- 
velopment of the colony? 

In 1660, when Charles II was restored to power in 
England, Berkeley was again appointed governor. 
He gathered about him a few wealthy planters and 
illegally gaining control of the Assembly, forced it 
to legislate in the interest of himself and his friends. 
Why would such a course probably prove disastrous 
for him ? The colonists had grown independent, and 
having known the freedom of self-government would 
scarcely submit to such treatment from any gov- 
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ernor. When trouble arose on the frontier with the 
Indians what would the planters want to do? 
Berkeley refused to make any move against the 
Indians because he was engaged in fur trade with 
them. What would the people probably do? Na- 
thaniel Bacon was chosen as leader. With the men 
who quickly gathered he moved against the In- 
dians. Then Berkeley yielded to the demands of 
the people and made Bacon an official leader against 
the Indians. Later Berkeley changed his mind and 
sent the miUtia after Bacon, declaring him a rebel. 
What would the people think of Berkeley's actions 
and whom would they support ? Popular sentiment 
grew so violent that Berkeley was forced to flee the 
colony, only to return later and again gain control 
of the govenmient. This happened several times 
until in one of the struggles between the two (Ber- 
keley and Bacon and their followers) Bacon and his 
men destroyed Jamestown. Bacon died in October, 
1676, and the rebellion came to an end. When news 
of the conffict in Virginia reached England what 
would the king be apt to do? Why was he es- 
pecially interested? The king sent a company of 
soldiers to Virginia. They arrived after Bacon's 
death. What work was there for them to do ? They 
quieted the people; forced Berkeley to return to 
England; estabUshed peace and royal government 
once more and left a new governor. What was the 
significance of this rebellion? Brought about pro- 
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test against bad government; showed the indepen- 
dent spirit of the colonists. From this time until 
1691 Virginia was a prey to the various royal gov- 
ernors who ruled for their own profit alone. In what 
condition would the colony be? Constant agita- 
tion; tumult; discontent. Despite aU this the colony 
prospered and in 1691 a more peaceful era began. 

Maryland 

The Episcopal Church was the state chiu-ch in 
England during the reign of James I and Charles I. 
What is a state chiu-ch? One supported by the 
state. Have we any state chiu-ch to-day? Is there 
a state chiu-ch in England to-day? During King 
James's reign how might the Catholics have been 
treated ? Lord Baltimore was a great friend both of 
Ejng James and King Charles, and was Secretary 
of State when he became converted to Catholicism. 
Why could he no longer hold his office ? Why would 
he want to leave England? Where could he go to 
find peace and religious tolerance? He tried for 
some time unsuccessfully to form a settlement in 
Newfoundland. Why was it so difficult to make a 
settlement there ? Since it was too cold so far north 
where could he go? Why could he not join the set- 
tlements in Virginia? 

In 1629 Lord Baltimore asked King Charles I to 
give him a piece of land in Virginia upon which he 
would plant a colony. Why would Charles be will- 
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ing to do this? Lord Baltimore was a good friend 
of the king, who wanted as many colonial settlers as 
possible, and here was a chance to have settlers 
without any financial help from the crown. What 
right had the king to give away the land ? Virginia 
was now a royal province. Lord Baltimore received 
under the name of Maryland the territory lying 
north of Point Comfort to the fortieth parallel. 
(Locate on the map.) With what charter does this 
conflict? How did this gift of land differ from the 
grant of Virginia ? Maryland was a gift to Lord Bal- 
timore; Virginia land was granted to the Company 
but controlled by the crown. What rights would 
Lord Baltimore have ? Practically king in this ter- 
ritory; he had the sole power to pardon offenses, 
appoint judges and officers, coin money, grant titles, 
and create coiui;s. Such a colony is called a pro- 
prietary and Lord Baltimore was proprietor. 

Before he could get ready to leave England, how- 
ever. Lord Baltimore died, and his son came into 
possession of this land in the new coimtry. The 
second Lord Baltimore made ready two ships im- 
der the leadership of his brother, Leonard Calvert. 
Whom would you expect to go with Calvert? All 
the men of influence in the party were CathoUcs, 
including two priests, but the majority of laborers 
who went were Protestants. 

The ships imder Calvert sailed for Chesapeake 
Bay, made their way up the Potomac, and finally 
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landed about nine miles up the river and there es- 
tablished the colony of St. Mary's. In what ways 
would this undertaking be easier than that of 
Jamestown ? It could profit by Virginia's experience 
— ^Virginia and provisions near at hand — climate 
healthier — ^no company demanding profits — ^no com- 
munistic policy. Even the tribe of Indians who 
lived in this portion of territory had been having so 
much trouble with the neighboring tribes that they 
were preparing to leave when the EngKshmen ar- 
rived. Of what advantage was this to the English ? 
The Indians gladly sold their land and moved on 
across the Potomac. Why would this land bought 
from the Indians be especially good for settlement ? 
The land was already cleared ready for com. In 
what other ways would Vu-gmia's experience help the 
new colony ? The colonists had their own land and 
they knew what to plant and how to govern the 
colony. All the crops that year were very good ; so 
good indeed that even this first year they sent to 
England a ship-load of com and tobacco. How 
would this influence the growth of the colony? 
What class of people would go to Maryland ? Bet- 
ter class because there was some chance for them to 
prosper. 

In what ways could the settlers of Maryland prof- 
it by Virginia's experience in government? Who 
would be better prepared to make their laws? For 
what reason should Lord Baltimore be consulted? 
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Lord Baltimore directed Calvert to call a meeting 
of the planters to decide upon laws and government 
for the new colony. However, when the colonists 
had prepared their laws and submitted them to 
Lord Baltimore, he did not agree to them, but sent 
to the colony a code of laws of his own. What 
would you expect the settlers to do with these? 
Instead of accepting them the planters made still 
another code which they returned to Lord Balti- 
more. How would this last code probably compare 
with both former codes? Lord Baltimore accepted 
the final code with one stipulation, that "no one 
professing to beUeve in Christ'' should be "in any 
way molested or troubled" because of his reUgion. 
"Why was this law extraordinary? It is called the 
Toleration Act and was passed in Maryland in 
1649. What indication does this give of the char- 
acter of Lord Baltimore ? Of the settlers in the new 
colony ? 

It is rather surprising therefore that such men as 
these got into trouble. When Charles gave the land 
to Lord Baltimore a settlement had already been 
made, by Claiborne and some men from Vu-ginia, 
on Kent Island, which was now in Maryland terri- 
tory. (Find on map.) Why would the men settle 
there ? Trade with the Indians, especially fur trade. 
This island had become a trading-station. What 
trouble might this settlement stir up? Calvert 
asked Claiborne to acknowledge Lord Baltimore's 
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government. What would Claiborne do? Asked 
council of Virginia. The council decided that the 
settlement made by men from Virginia imder Vir- 
ginian law belonged to Virginia, so Claiborne re- 
fused to acknowledge Lord Baltimore's authority. 
Why wouldn't this settle the matter? What could 
the settlers in Maryland do? Seized one of Clai- 
borne's trading-vessels. What would probably be 
th,e result? Claiborne sent a ship to capture every 
vessel sailing from St. Mary's. A fight ensued in 
which several persons were killed on both sides. 
What effect would this have in both provinces? 
To whom would they appeal ? What decision would 
the king make? The king sent word to Baltimore 
that Kent Island tvas not to be interfered with. 
Why do you think this did not settle the matter? 
Both sides too much aroused; Maryland settlers 
desired the trading-station themselves. 

Of what advantage was it to Maryland, during 
this controversy, to have Lord Baltimore in Eng- 
land? He could personally interview the king and 
so gain favor, especially as he was a friend of the 
king. So Claiborne went to England also and both 
he and Lord Baltimore tried to gain the king's favor. 
Which would probably succeed? Decision was 
made in favor of Lord Baltimore and the claim was 
definitely settled. 

During these years Maryland was growing rap^ 
idly. Why? How would the people in England 
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know how prosperous the settlers were ? Letters to 
friends and relatives from the settlers; Lord Balti- 
more's reports of advantages; cargoes of value 
shipped to England. What effect would these re- 
ports have? Tempt other settlers. What other 
reasons did the people in England have for going 
to the colonies ? Unsettled poUtical conditions and 
religious persecutions. How would you expect the 
newcomers to be treated in Maryland? Land was 
given to each of them, and those who brought other 
settlers were given a certain niunber of acres for 
each man brought over. Why was this a wise move ? 
In what ways would the colonies of Maryland and 
Virginia be alike? In what ways different? 

Then in the midst of her prosperity trouble arose 
within the colony of Maryland. Let us see why. 
For sixteen years the only clergjrmen in the colony 
were priests. What did that mean? Most of the 
colonists were Catholics. What was the status of 
the Protestants? Equal rights and privileges. 
How do you know? Toleration Act. Lord Balti- 
more had even invited the Puritans to settle in 
Maryland, offering them the right to worship as 
they chose. When strife began in England between 
the king and Parliament, who in the colonies would 
side with the king? Catholics. Who with Parlia- 
ment? Protestants. What effect would this have 
in the Maryland colony? Civil strife. Of what 
religion were the Virginian colonists ? They belonged 
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to the Established Church of England. How would 
this affect the relations between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia? The Virginians would help the Protestants. 
Why would this strife affect the government of 
Maryland controlled by the Catholics ? Things be- 
came so bad that Calvert himself was forced to 
leave the colony, though Lord Baltimore managed 
to keep the proprietary in spite of many disputes 
and controversies imtil 1689, when the Protestants 
rose in rebellion, captured Lord Baltimore's colonial 
residence, and asserted the right of William and 
Mary to the colony. So Maryland became, and 
remained for a quarter of a century, a royal province. 

New England — Plymouth 

While the Southern colonies were growing under 
the grant of the London Company, let us see what 
was happening to the land given to the Plymouth 
Company. What had been the results of the first 
attempts of the Plymouth Company to form settle- 
ments ? How would this affect the enterprise of the 
Company? Since the English seemed to take no 
interest in this territory, what was likely to happen ? 
Other nations would make settlements. In 1603 
the French began to make settlements near the 
Penobscot and in 1609 the Dutch explored the 
Hudson. What effect would these foreign explora- 
tions have upon the English Company? In 1615 
the Plymouth Company* sent out two ships to form 
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a settlement, but they were captured by the French. 
What chance do you think there would be now for 
fiuiiher settlement? 

All early attempts of the Plymouth Company 
having failed, let us see what finally brought 
about a permanent English settlement in New 
England. 

How would the reign of Queen Mary, a Catholic, 
in England, affect the Protestant clergjrmen ? Some 
of them even left the coimtry. To what countries 
would they go? Germany, Holland, Switzerland; 
why not France? In Germany and Switzerland 
they found a church the forms of service of which 
were similar to those of the Presbyterian Church to- 
day — simpler in form and ceremony than the ser- 
vices of the EstabUshed Church in England, and 
having no bishops. Why would this simpler form 
appeal to the harassed clergymen ? So many abuses 
had grown up in the English Church and the bishops 
had assumed and been given so much power that 
the EngUshmen were glad to get away from it all. 
When Queen Elizabeth, a Protestant, came to the 
throne, what stand would her new Parliament take 
concerning state reUgion? There was legislation 
against all Catholic ideas which had grown up under 
Queen Mary. Two acts were passed — ^an Act of 
Supremacy, which made the queen the head of the 
Church and required all clergjrmen and officeholders 
to renounce the spiritual power of the pope; and the 
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Act of Uniformity, which forbade any minister or 
rector using any rehgious service except that es- 
tablished by Parliament. What effect would this 
have on the EngUsh clergjrmen abroad ? How would 
their sojoimi abroad affect their present acts? De- 
su-e to introduce simpler forms in Enghsh church 
services. What effect would the Act of Uniformity 
have on them ? What would they think of the Act 
of Supremacy ? They did not beUeve that the queen 
was the spiritual head of the Church and did not 
want to follow the prescribed ritual. A sect arose 
imder these clergymen which came to be called Puri- 
tan. Why? The members did not want to leave 
the Church of England but to purify or reform it. 
What would the queen think about this sect? 
Thought them dangerous — ^if they denied her spiri- 
tual power they might deny her temporal power; if 
one sect be allowed to change the ritual of the 
Church, every congregation in England would claim 
the same privilege. What could the queen do? 
She harassed the Puritans whenever possible, broke 
up their meetings, and forbade their having rehgious 
gatherings, etc. What could the Puritans do about 
it? Give up or leave the Church. Some of the 
Puritans decided to separate entirely from the Eng- 
lish Church and follow their own ideas and forms of 
religion. Why should we call them Separatists? 
How would the Separatists be treated? Both the 
Church of England and Puritans were against them. 
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What do you already know about what they did? 
They went to Holland for a while and then came 
to America. Some of them went to Holland in 
1593 and several other congregations in 1603 when 
Queen Elizabeth died and King James came to the 
throne. What does this tell you of King James's 
ptobable religious policy? Of Holland's? So many 
of the Separatists lived in Holland imtil 1620; how 
many years ? Twenty-seven for some ; seventeen for 
others. How old would the babies be that were 
taken in 1593 ? How old would those be that were 
taken in 1603? How old would the children be who 
were taken when they were ten ? How would these 
people make their living in their new country? 
They were obliged to adapt themselves to very dif- 
ferent conditions; to work very hard, most of them 
in woolen factories — ^labor to which they were not 
accustomed. Why would the Dutch probably find 
them very good citizens? 

Since the Separatists found, in Holland, work 
enough to make a livelihood as well as religious free- 
dom and fair treatment, why should they ever leave 
Holland ? As the yoxmg people grew up what would 
they do ? Intermarry with the Dutch, adopt Dutch 
customs, and even religion. What would probably 
happen to the religion for which they had sacrificed 
so much ? Gradually die out. How would their re- 
maining in Holland affect their nationality? Con- 
sidering all this the elders and the majority of one 
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congregation decided in 1617 to emigrate — but 
where ? In their meeting held to discuss emigration 
what places would probably be suggested? They 
finally decided upon some place in Virginia. Why 
not go to Jamestown ? Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity were in force there. From whom must 
they have permission to settle in Virginia ? London 
Company. What special right would the Separa- 
tists want? Freedom to worship as they chose. 
What would be the attitude of the Company toward 
a request from the Separatists? Anxious to have 
permanent settlements. Of what advantage would 
it be to the London Company to have these Separa- 
tists establish a settlement in their territory? They 
had already proved their ability to get along in a 
strange land; were used to hardships; had great in- 
centive; wished to make homes for themselves and 
children. What would be King James's attitude 
toward it ? He was unwilling to permit them to wor- 
ship as they chose. Finally, however, the king prom- 
ised not to "molest them if they carried themselves 
peaceably." What did this mean? That he would 
leave them alone only so long as they did not bother 
or interfere with him in any way. The Pilgrims were 
forced to be content with this vague promise and 
made preparations for the journey. Why do you 
think they were given the name Pilgrims? As their 
plans became known in England who would join 
them? Other Separatists who had remained there 
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and were dissatisfied. What did such an enterprise 
mean to the older people ? Leaving the homes, land, 
and friends of their childhood and youth, never to 
see them again; hardships of all kinds to be met; 
danger and discomforts at sea; imknown land ahead. 
What would it mean to the younger members of the 
party? Some sadness but mostly adventure and 
new experiences. 

What do you already know of their trip ? (Read 
the accoimt of it in your text.) In November the 
Mayflower landed near Cape Cod. (Find on the 
map.) How long had the trip taken them? How 
long does the trip now take? Where had the Pil- 
grims intended to go ? Why had they not done so ? 
Bad weather had driven them from their course. 
How did their landing at Cape Cod change their 
plans? They were not near Virginia or the other 
EngUsh colonies; the coimtry and climate were veiy 
different; there was the problem of selecting a site 
to live since they were no longer imder the London 
Company; and they had to form their own gov- 
ernment. Why were they not imder the laws of 
the Plymouth Company? They had not intended 
to land in the Plymouth Company's territory and 
BO had obtained no grant from them. For five ad- 
ditional weeks they remained in the ship while 
Captain Miles Standish and a small company ex- 
plored the country. For what were they searching? 
What kind of place would be good for their purpose ? 
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Good harbor, running water, good tillable land, and 
a place easily defended, etc. At last, December 21, 
they selected a landing-place which they afterward 
called Plymouth. (Find on the map.) What could 
they do about government? All the men met to- 
gether and united in a ^'Mayflower compact," and 
elected a governor. 

What advantages has this settlement over the first 
Virginia settlement ? The settlers came to work and 
build homes; they were united by religious incen- 
tive, and they made their own government. What 
disadvantages ? Climate and character of the soU, 
etc. What were their immediate problems ? Shelter 
and warmth, distribution of food. What would 
be the sources of food? Fish and wild game for 
meat. Possibly nuts. For meal, etc., they must rely 
upon what the Mayflower brought or upon trade 
with the Indians. For how long? They had agreed 
in their compact to hold all things in common. Why 
was this natural ? Why would it usually be unsuc- 
cessful? There would be petty jealousies, some 
would feel they had not their share, some would be 
much more efficient in securing game and food than 
others. In the spring, the governor died and the 
new governor changed the system of communism, 
giving to each man a certain amount of land, pro- 
portioned in accordance with the size of his family. 
Why was this a better time than at first for such a 
division and change ? How would this improve con- 
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ditions ? As Governor Bradford himself wrote years 
later, "any generale wante or famine hath not been 
known amonst them since to this day." 

To what Company did the land settled by the Pil- 
grims belong? What new problem of government 
would arise from this fact? How could they obtain 
the right to the land ? The old Plymouth Company 
had been reorganized in 1620 under the name of 
the Coimcil for New England, which received a 
grant for all land in America between forty degrees 
and forty-eight degrees north latitude (use map). 
So from the Coimcil for New England the Pilgrims 
bought as much land as they needed. The Pilgrims 
also tried to obtain a charter from the king. Why 
did they want this ? In order to be identified as Eng- 
lish subjects imder protection of the crown. The king 
refused the royal charter, so the Pilgrims managed 
their own affairs for seventy years. In what way 
would this be an advantage ? They governed them- 
selves according to their needs. All the men came 
together in the church and voted upon the mea- 
sures, laws, etc. As the colony grew and the settle- 
ments scattered so that all the men could not come 
to the town meetings, what could they do ? What 
fonn of government is this? Representative. So 
the colony of Plymouth grew and prospered. 

What were all the influences which made this col- 
ony inamediately successful and so much more 
peaceful than the Virginia colony? 
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MdssachiLsetts 

What conditions made it probable that more col- 
onies would soon be established? The news of the 
success and prosperity of the Pilgrim Separatists and 
the quarrel between the king and the Puritans, which 
was becoming very bitter. Who would be the leader 
of the Puritans in any migration to America? 
Clergymen. A certain Puritan clergyman, John 
White, beUeved that the time had come for the 
Puritans to do what the Separatists had done. 
How would they go about it ? Obtain the land from 
the Council for New England ; get the money to pay 
for it; prepare a charter for the ei^grants which 
would provide for government; raise necessary funds, 
etc. A Company was formed to attend to these 
duties, and in 1628 the new Company sent out a 
party of Puritans. For what were they going to 
New England? For freedom to worship as they 
chose. John White himself remained in England; 
so a clergyman, John Endicott, was made leader of 
the party. This new party of settlers landed at 
Naimikeag and renamed the settlement Salem, 
meaning peaceful. (Find on map.) The Company's 
instruction called for a meeting of all the settlers in 
general assembly to arrange a form of congregation 
under its leader. What kind of laws would they 
probably have? 

The Company in England had secured the right 
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of settlement and grant of land from the Comieil for 
New England. What else ought they to have? 
Royal charter. They secured a royal charter under 
the name of the governor and the Company of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England, with the right 
to govern the colonies planted on their land so long 
as they passed *'no law contrary or repugnant to 
the laws and statutes of England.'' At that time 
King Charles, angry at ParKament, which opposed 
his measures and refused him money, dissolved Par- 
liament, and determined to rule without one. Why 
would this be an incentive for emigration? There 
was great political and financial unrest — civil trouble 
would inevitably follow. The men at the head of 
the Massachusetts Company in England decided to 
go to New England. If the members of the Com- 
pany went to Massachusetts what change would it 
make in the government of the colony ? The colony 
would no longer have to send to England for ratifica- 
tion of then- laws and ordinances. The Company 
would become a colony with headquarters in the col- 
ony itself. John Winthrop was chosen governor and 
he with a party of Puritans prepared to leave Eng- 
land. Why would the party be a large one ? One 
thousand persons prepared to go in seventeen ships. 
In what condition would they expect to find Endi- 
cott's settlement? Good. It was not, however. A 
great nimiber of settlers had died during the winter 
and many were then sick; besides, food was very 
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scarce. How would the coming of a thousand 
more add to the difficulties? There were more to 
feed and many were sick from the conditions on 
ships. To what would Winthrop lay the trouble? 
Unhealthy place probably and poor land. What 
could he do with his thousand newcomers ? Formed 
a new settlement — Charlestown. (Find on map.) 
Here sickness and death still prevailed and was 
finally ascribed to lack of good drinking-water. 
Which would be better, for all to settle together 
or for the party to divide and settle m small 
groups? Why? How would they arrange to carry 
on their government? Each settlement sent a 
few men to represent them at a meeting at some 
central point. One site selected was called Boston 
and there was held in 1630 a general assembly or 
court, the first in New England. What sort of gov- 
ernment was thus established? How long was it, 
after the settlement of Virginia, that her first rep- 
resentative assembly met? It took Virginia thir- 
teen years. Why was it possible for Massachusetts 
to establish representative government almost im- 
mediately? What effect would it have upon the 
growth of Massachusetts ? The assembly which met 
in Boston put all legislative and judicial powers in 
the hands of the governor and court of assistants. 
Why would the men elected to these offices prob- 
ably be clergymen? They were the educated men. 
Since it was a group boimd largely by religious ties, 
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that was the most natural selection. How would 
this affect the laws? Membership in the assembly- 
was limited to church members and 'Hhe Bible was 
the only law book recognized by the comii of as- 
sistants." And only church members were allowed 
to vote. (Ref. England in America, Tyler, p. 202.) 
These are some of the laws: A man might not 
kiss his wife on Sunday. No one might cook or 
travel on Sunday. It was an offense against the 
law to use tobacco; for men to wear their hair long 
or for women to wear veils. For what had the Puri- 
tans come to America? What did their laws indi- 
cate as to their purpose ? Not that each might wor- 
ship as he chose but that they might establish their 
own Puritan ideas of reUgion, to which all must con- 
form. How might such laws make trouble? Some 
members of the colony, those who were not church 
members, would resent them. What would the 
magistrates do in such cases? One of them, Roger 
Williams, a very strict Puritan minister, denied the 
right of the magistrates to pimish for Sabbath- 
breaking or to refuse the vote to non-church mem- 
bers. He thought all reUgions should be tolerated. 
What do you think of his views ? Very fair, just, and 
broad-minded. How would the Puritan magistrates 
look upon Roger Williams? As a very dangerous 
man who might stir up dissension among the set- 
tlers. What could be done with him ? They decided 
to send him back to England. Would that suit him ? 
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What could he do? He started through the woods 
in midwinter alone, and pushed on until he reached 
the coast at the point where Providence is to-day. 
How far did he walk through the woods and what 
hardships did he encounter? A few of Williams's 
friends followed him and a settlement was estab- 
lished at Providence. Who would go to this settle- 
ment? Those who desired toleration of their own 
views. This settlement at Providence was the be- 
ginning of Rhode Island. How would you expect 
this colony to differ from Massachusetts? from 
Maryland ? 

There were others also who objected to the re- 
ligious rule of Massachusetts. Anne Hutchinson, 
who was a member of John Cotton's congregation 
in Boston, expressed views opposed to the teachings 
of the ministers, even pubUcly condemning some of 
their sermons. Why would she be looked upon as 
dangerous to the conamunity ? Making trouble and 
dissension in the church, gathering followers, etc. 
Indeed the congregation took sides and divided for 
and against Anne Hutchinson. For two years the 
reUgious conflict was waged, but it was inevitable 
that the Puritan ministers would win. What would 
they do with Anne Hutchinson and her followers? 
Banish them from the colony. Where could they 
go ? Went to Roger WiUiams's colony at Providence 
and later founded Portsmouth and Newport. 

So, too, in 1638 was the New Haven colony 
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founded by a congregation which was not willing 
to remain under the rigid Puritan rule of Massa- 
chusetts. What effect would this siunmary banish- 
ment of all who ventured to give their reUgious 
views have on the colony? No open disagreement 
with the authorities was heard and religious peace 
settled upon the colony. 

Connecticvi 

Why had all the colonies been settled on the 
coast? What advantage might there be in the in- 
terior ? Better land. How could the colonists come 
to know about the land there ? The Indians brought 
news to the various settlements in Massachusetts 
and Plymouth of the exceedingly fertile valley of the 
Connecticut River. How was this different from 
their coast farms ? The coast farms were barren and 
rocky. So several congregations prep^ed to move to 
this fertile region. There was still another reason for 
their migrating. Who were allowed by the Puritans 
in Massachusetts to vote and take part in making 
the laws? Only church members. And many peo- 
ple besides Roger Williams disapproved of this plan 
of governing. When the first expedition, going from 
Plymouth by boat, reached the mouth of the river, 
they found that a settlement had already been 
made by the Dutch, coming from New York, who 
had bought the land from the Indians. What would 
the Dutch settlers do upon seeing the English ship ? 
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Order it away and present their claims to the terri- 
tory. The EngUsh paid no attention but went on up 
the river and made a settlement. What right would 
the English claim to this land ? It was included in 
the charter of the Council for New England. How 
cfould they let the Dutch know of this claim? A 
letter was written to the governor of New Amster- 
dam (New York) claiming the territory for the Eng- 
lish imder the grant of the king. What answer 
would the Dutch governor make? The Dutch had 
been the first explorers and settlers of the region and 
had bought the land from the Indians. The Eng- 
Ush, however, paid no attention to the Dutch claim 
and several English settlements were made along 
the river, which grew rapidly, and finally in 1663 
joined together imder the name of Connecticut and 
obtained a royal charter. What was likely to hap- 
pen? Trouble between the EngUsh and Dutch for 
possession. Whom else had the Connecticut set- 
tlers to fear? Indians. A tribe of Indians, the 
Pequots, who had been mistreated by the EngUsh, 
now rose and threatened to annihilate the English 
along the frontier. Rmnor spread that the Indians 
and the Dutch had conspired against the EngUsh. 
Why was this claim reaUy a fine thing for the Eng- 
lish colonies? It united them for a common pur- 
pose, kept them in touch more closely, and made 
it necessary for them to keep peace among them- 
selves. Four colonies (Massachusetts, Connecti- 
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cut, New Haven, and Plymouth) joined t(^ether 
under the name of the United Colonies of New 
England. How would the affairs of the Confedr 
eration be managed? The management of this 
confederacy of colonies was put in the hands of a 
commission, consisting of two members from each 
colony. What would be their duties and privileges? 
"They were to determine all affairs of war or peace, 
leagues, aids, charges, and niunber of men for war, 
division of spoils or whatever is gotten by conquest, 
the admission of new colonies, etc." The commis- 
sion refused Rhode Island admission to the imion of 
colonies. What excuse could it give? How much 
power did the commission have? Very Uttle real 
power, since it had no control over individuals. 
What, in your opinion, was its greatest value? 
In the union — the fact that some of the colonies had 
imited for a common purpose and were williag to act 
together for the common good shows great growth 
toward a central government. 

How would life in New England differ from that 
in VirgiQia and Maryland? In what occupations 
would the New Englanders engage? Fishing, ship- 
building, farming on a smaU scale, trading with the 
Indians, etc. Why? Why would commerce become 
a great iadustry? Hardly any chance for agricul- 
ture in that small barren region, nearly all comforts 
and necessities of life had to be imported. They 
could export liunber products, skins, and fish. Why 
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would the colonists live mostly in villages? Each 
village was a church center; they emigrated in con- 
gregations and settled so; there was not much 
farming to scatter the commimities; it provided 
protection from Indians. How would the roads 
differ from those in Virginia? Why would there 
probably be provision for education? Village life 
brought enough people together to make schools 
possible; their study of the Bible and church laws 
made some education necessary. (Read in the text 
of New England life and customs.) 

From 1630 until 1641 the New England colonies 
grew very rapidly. Why? ReUgious persecution in 
England. After 1641 Civil War broke out in Eng- 
land and lasted for several years. How did it af- 
fect Virginia? Maryland? How did it affect the 
growth of New England colonies? Practically 
ceased; all Puritans stayed in England to join the 
army and many even returned from the colonies. 
What effect would England's Civil War have on her 
policy toward the colonies? It resulted in a non- 
interference or let-alone policy. Why was there not 
similar strife in the colonies? The New England 
colonies were all Puritan. Only in Virginia was the 
English Church partly dominant and Virginia and 
New England were very far apart indeed in those 
days. 

What effect would England's neglect have upon 
the colonies ? All developed an independent, self-reli- 
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ant spirit. By that time children had grown to man- 
hood. What would they think about their gov- 
ernment? Massachusetts especially resented any 
interference with her laws and ordinances. What 
was there in the laws of the Massachusetts colony 
contrary to her royal charter? She refused the vote 
to any but Puritan church members. Then what 
was her attitude toward members of the Established 
Church ? Some of them were persecuted. To whom 
would these persons wish to appeal? Massachusetts 
denied the right of any person to appeal from her 
courts to England. What would probably be Mas- 
sachusetts's attitude toward the Navigation Acts? 
She evaded and disregarded them. She even coined 
money. Whose power was she assuming in doing so ? 
Who has the power to coin money in our country to- 
day ? What do you think of the stand Massachusetts 
took toward the mother country and government? 
What could those whom she wronged do? Com- 
plain. To whom would they complain? Lords of 
Trade. Why not the king ? All colonial affairs had 
been given over to the Lords of Trade to settle, sub- 
ject to the approval of the king. All complaints must 
first go to the Board of Trade. Which of the accusa- 
tions against Massachusetts would affect the king 
and kingdom most ? Evasion of the Navigation Acts 
which lost revenue for the king, and the coinage of 
money. What could the Lords of Trade do ? They 
warned and threatened. How would you expect 
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Massachusetts to take this warnmg? Ignored it. 
In 1676 more complaints were made, charging New 
England with depriving the king of sixty thousand 
pounds (how many dollars ?) through this evasion of 
the Navigation Laws. What would the Lords of 
Trade do now? In 1684 the Lords of Trade an- 
nulled the Massachusetts charter. What did that 
mean? No longer continue imder government and 
laws she had. Who would govern ? Lords of Trade 
established a temporary government for the colony 
and then considered a reconstruction of government 
for the whole of New England. Why? They wanted 
all the colonies more dependent on the crown. How 
could they do it? They decided upon a governor- 
general, appointed by the crown, to rule over all 
the colonies, united, except Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. What would be the 
principal difference from the old form? There was 
no provision for a representative assembly. How 
would this affect the New Englanders? 

In 1686, Andros, who had been appointed gov- 
ernor-general, arrived in New England. What work 
had he to do ? To imite a number of self-governing 
colonies under the rule of a single man and to gov- 
ern them under laws directly opposed to those previ- 
ously in force. What do you think of the possibil- 
ity of doing this? Andros was, as governor, the 
conamander-in-chief, vice-admiral, and dispenser of 
pardons; could, with the advice and consent of his 
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council, make laws, impose taxes, erect courts, and 
administer justice, grant land and collect quit rents. 
By whom had these powers been previously exer- 
cised in the colonies? What could the people do 
about it? 

When, in 1689, news of the flight of James II and 
the crowning of WilUam and Mary reached Boston, 
the colonists arrested Andros, elected a governor, 
called a convention and re-established the old gov- 
ernment. Rhode Island and Connecticut, upon 
hearing the news, resumed the charters which they 
had never surrendered, even while submittmg to the 
rule of Andros, and re-established their governments. 
What advantage had they? When news of all this 
reached England, the charters of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut were held as valid and their govern- 
ments approved. Massachusetts had to have a new 
charter. In what ways would it differ from the old 
one ? Less popular form of government. To what 
extent was Massachusetts to blame for this? 

The Dutch in America 

So far we have spoken only of the English in 
America. What other nations attempted coloniza- 
tion ? What do you know about Holland ? The Pil- 
grims sojourned there; it was a wealthy, powerful 
country. What do you know of its size and location ? 
Small and near the sea. What would probably be its 
chief occupation ? What purposes would Dutch trad- 
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ers have in sea voyages? Pure adventure, trading 
and wealth, still seeking the route to India. What 
reasons, then, had Henry Hudson in 1609 for sailing 
to America ? Probably all three, but especially seek- 
ing the northwest passage to India. How does this 
account for the places which bear his name ? (Study 
the map.) He explored all large openings which 
might prove to be the northwest passage. What 
part of this territory, then, would be claimed by 
Holland? That between 40 and 44 degrees north 
latitude. This was called New Netherland. What 
conflict was there with other charters? Plymouth 
and London Companies. 

Hudson sailed under the direction of a Company 
formed in 1602 and called the Dutch East India 
Company. What does the name tell about the Com- 
pany ? Why had they probably organized ? Trade 
with the East Indies and consequent wealth. What 
reports would Hudson take back to the Company? 
No route to the Indies, but fine furs, good trading 
with Indians in the new country he had visited. 
Who among the Dutch would be especially inter- 
ested? Merchants. Why? In 1612 some of the 
merchants sent Block to Manhattan Islands He 
also explored the Connecticut River. Upon his re- 
turn the merchants received a charter for three 
years' monopoly of the fur trade of New Nether- 
land. What did the monopoly mean ? If they were 
successful what would be the effect? In 1621 there 
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was fonned a Dutch West India Company. Why 
would there be few Dutch settlements in New Neth- 
erland ? They needed only trading-posts and they 
came only for trade, not to stay and make homes. 
Where would the few settlements be made ? On the 
coast and along the Hudson. The West India Com- 
pany established trading-stations and carried on 
trade with the Indians. A party settled at Nassau on 
the Delaware River, and another party went up the 
Hudson River and built Fort Orange — ^now Albany. 
The second governor bought from the Indians for 
twenty-four dollars' worth of beads and ribbons the 
whole of Manhattan Island and organized a govern- 
ment there and built a fort which he called New Am- 
sterdam. What is this region worth now? How 
would the growth of the Dutch settlements compare 
with the growth of the New England settlements? 
Why would this Dutch Company be anxious for set- 
tlements? For business reasons, profit,, and be-, 
cause they wanted the Dutch to obtain a strong 
foothold in America. What occupation would help 
toward more settlements? Agriculture. The Com- 
pany made a very different and interesting plan 
to get settlers. It established the patroon sys- 
tem under which any member of the Company 
who would bring or send fifty persons over fif- 
teen years of age was to be given an estate of 
''sixteen miles on one side of a river or bay, or eight 
miles on each side of a river, and as far inland 'as 
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the situation of the occupiers will admit/ " How far 
would that be measuring from our school building? 
What class of people would this bring over ? Some 
of wealth and influence— many poor tenants, all 
with their families. What requirements would the 
Company make of each patroon to whom they gave 
so much? ''The patroon was bound to provide a 
farm ready stocked for each of his tenants and to 
provide a schoolmaster and minister of the gospel 
for each settlement. He had full control of the gov- 
ernment and courts." What requirements would 
the patroons make of their tenants? "The tenants 
were obUged to remain on the land for ten years. 
They were also obUged to sell their produce to the 
patroon, to grind their com at his mill and, after a 
certain time, to pay hJTYi a small annual rent. The 
most noted of the patroons became the foimders of 
the great famiUes, afterward so prominent in New 
York — the Van Rensselaers, the Schuylers, the Liv- 
ingstons, and others." With what EngUsh landhold- 
ing system would the patroon system compare? 
Who were the landowners by the feudal system? 
Who in the patroon system would correspond to 
the feudal lords? What would have resulted had 
the system proved successful ? Nobility would have 
been established. 

What reasons do you see for trouble arising be- 
tween the patroons and the Dutch West India 
Company ? Patroons wished to rule, did fur-trading 
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on their own account^ and took from the profits of 
the Company. 

Why had not the Company's system accompUshed 
what they planned? Did not bring home seekers — 
just a few large landowners and their servants. 
What could the Company do? They restricted the 
patroons' privileges, offered land to home seekers, 
and opened the fur trade to all. What effect would 
this have on the growth of the colony ? From what 
places other than Holland might the settlers come? 
Why? Those dissatisfied in English colonies, both 
north and south, moved in. What causes of dis- 
satisfaction do you know of ? Severity of Puritans, 
religious restrictions, etc. In Maryland and Vir- 
ginia there were many indentured servants, persons 
who sold themselves into service for a number of 
years to pay for their passage over. When their 
service years were over why would they go to New 
Netherland instead of staying in the colony where 
they had been hving? It gave them a chance to 
start anew with more self-respect among strangers. 
So the colony increased slowly. In 1643 eighteen 
different languages were spoken m New Amsterdam 
(New York). Compare with present-day conditions 
there. (Read Irving's Sketch-Book, Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, and Rip Van Winkle.) 

In 1653 there were two thousand people in New 
Netherland; eight himdred of these were in New 
Amsterdam. Compare with the present popula- 
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tion. At that time a book was published in Holland 
describing the colony. The book aroused great in- 
terest. What effect would this have on the growth 
of the colony? In 1664, when it ceased to be a 
Dutch colony, there were ten thousand persons. In 
what respects was it not strictly a Dutch colony be- 
fore? There were many different nationahties. Why 
did it not continue imder Dutch rule ? What claims 
had England ? Which of the English colonies were 
especially affected? Those nearest. (Use map and 
see where they overlap.) In what ways had the Eng- 
lish already encroached on Dutch claims to terri- 
tory? In both Lord Baltimore's grant and in the 
settlement of the Connecticut River valley. Settlers 
from New Haven had also made settlements on 
Long Island. What reasons other than the mere 
claim to territory might the EngUsh have had for 
wanting control of the Dutch settlements? Com- 
mercial power of the Dutch made the English jeal- 
ous and covetous. By what act did England show 
this ? What chance did the Dutch offer the colonies 
for evading the Navigation Act? Colonists could 
sell to Dutch without paying duty. Why would 
this arouse England? Cut off her revenue. What 
could the English do? James, Duke of York, ob- 
tained a royal grant from his brother for all the ter- 
ritory then held by the Dutch. What would be the 
result? In July, 1662, four English vessels started 
for America to conquer New Netherland. What do 
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you think of the justice of such action? Do you 
think that the Dutch could hold out against the 
English? They would be surprised and unpre- 
pared; the settlements were not large nor strongly 
fortified. As the Duke of York had hoped, New 
Amsterdam gave in without a struggle. What do 
you think the Dutch governor would say about this ? 
He wanted to fight the English but was overruled 
by his coimcil. What do you think of the wisdom 
of the coimcil ? Resistance would have been useless 
— it would have caused only bloodshed and loss of 
life. The other Dutch forts also capitulated with 
scarcely a struggle. 

What changes would this cause in New Netherland 
and New Amsterdam ? Different governor and gov- 
ernment. Perhaps some quarreling but little change 
in population. Why do you suppose New Amster- 
dam became New York in name ? What particular 
change in government would probably result? To 
whom was the new governor responsible ? He ruled 
imder the provisions of the grant and the instruc- 
tions of the duke with fairness and wisdom. The 
only difficulty was that the laws known as the 
Duke's Laws definitely prohibited all self-govern- 
ment. When the Dutch protested, what would the 
governor say ? What could they do about it ? Some 
of the people refused to pay taxes and many settle- 
ments called town meetings to protest against any 
attempt to tax them without their consent. Noth- 
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ing could be done, for the Duke of York absolutely 
prohibited representative assemblies. The gov- 
ernor did the best he could and put the tax in the 
form of a request from each settlement. So through 
the wisdom, justice, ability, and tact of the English 
governors the province became a stable and profit- 
able one. 

When in 1689 New York heard of the Revolution 
in England and the imprisonment of Andros in 
Massachusetts, what would you expect the colonists 
to do ? The people rose in rebelUon imder Leisler, a 
German merchant, drove out the king's officers, and 
set up their own government. The governor went 
to England. What would he do there? To whom 
would he complain? What would the Lords of 
Trade probably do ? Sent another as governor with 
troops. Leisler surrendered without a struggle. 
What kind of government do you think the new 
regime would arrange? From this time on New 
York had representative government. 

The Quakers in Pennsylvania 

The settlement of the colony of Pennsylvania did 
not begin imtil 1681, but by 1691 it was one of the 
most populous of the colonies. Let us find out why 
this colony grew in ten years to equal, in size, colon- 
ies planted sixty years before. 

What do you know about William Penn and the 
Quakers? Why did the Quakers want to leave 
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England? Would not conform — ^would not take an 
oath nor fight in any war. What are some of the 
other peculiarities of the Quakers ? How would the 
Quakers be treated in Massachusetts ? in Plymouth ? 
in Virginia? Some Quakers went to the colonies in 
search of religious freedom but there they were 
treated as badly as in England. Almost every col- 
ony passed laws against them and in Massachu- 
setts three were hanged. What was the most valu- 
able assistance Penn could give the Quakers ? Where 
was there a place for a colony in America? (Use 
map.) On the west side of the Delaware there had 
been no English settlements since it was obtained 
from the Dutch. What land was given to Penn? 
(Use map.) What kind of colony would Pennsyl- 
vania be? Proprietary colony. Why was such a 
remarkably large tract of land given to one man? 
King Charles owed William Penn's father money. 

William Penn sent pamphlets throughout Eng- 
land, Wales, Holland, and Germany. Of what 
would these pamphlets tell? What would probably 
be Penn's religious policy for the colony? How 
would this help colonization? In April, 1681, Penn 
sent his cousin, William Markham, to the colony as 
deputy-governor. What would be his duties? To 
whom would he look for instructions? Penn him- 
self did not go to America imtil 1682. What would 
he be doing in England in the meantime? He was 
busy completing plans for the welfare of his colony. 
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What kind of government do you think he would 
provide? He called his laws the ''Frame of Gov- 
ernment." Penn thought that the great end of 
government was "to support power in reverence 
with the people and to secure the people from the 
abuse of power, that they may be free by their joint 
obedience, and the magistrates honorable for their 
just administration; for liberty without obedience is 
confusion and obedience without liberty is slavery." 
What does such a statement indicate (1) as to the 
probable form and provisions of government, (2) 
as to the character of WiUiam Penn? In what 
did this form differ from other colonial governments 
of the times? The people were given more power 
and importance and the governor held a very minor 
position. In 1683 Penn, to carry out his idea of 
treatment of the Indians, made a treaty with them. 
What is a treaty ? What is the duty of every party 
to it? Why should it be held sacred? Penn's 
treaty with the Indians was never broken. How did 
this compare with the usual way in which the col- 
onists regarded the Indian treaties? What, then, 
would probably be the Indians' attitude toward this 
one ? They respected it because it was kept by the 
whites. What effect would the form of government 
and the Indian treaty have on the growth of Penn- 
sylvania ? Of what advantage would it be to Penn 
personally? It would result in a very profitable 
and succcessful colony. 
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In what occupations would the Quakers prob- 
ably engage? Agriculture, commerce, fur-trading, 
etc. How, then, did Penn show his wisdom in 
choosingasitefor his chief city? (Use map.) How 
could he make Philadelphia a beautiful city? Laid 
out streets and lots and required owners to build 
their houses in the center so as to have a grass plot 
aroimd each. 

Penn had drawn up his ''Frame of Government'' 
while still in England. When he put it into practise 
what would probably happen? Some of the pro- 
visions and laws would not work out as he expected. 
How could he provide a change in accordance with 
the wishes of the people? Penn called an assembly 
of representatives of the people, and the assembly 
provided a new form of government called the 
''Great Charter" which diJBFered from the old form 
only in detail. Why was this assembly noteworthy ? 
What other colony had a similar experience in mak- 
ing its laws? How did Baltimore's method differ 
from that of Penn? 

Which colony of all those studied would be the 
most attractive place for settlement? Why would 
Pennsylvania be more attractive than the others? 
The climate in the New England colonies not so de- 
sirable, and the colonists did not enjoy religious free- 
dom. New York had more or less political trouble 
and no representative government. Virginia and 
Maryland also had a great deal of political and re- 
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ligious strife, but all these colonies had trouble with 
the Indians. Because of this a great number of Ger- 
mans, who were driven from their homes by religious 
wars, settled in Pennsylvania at Germantown or 
scattered over the Schuylkill and Lehigh valleys. 
The Scotch-Irish from Ulster, also because of re- 
ligious persecution, came to Pennsylvania in great 
numbers. What sort of colonists would these new- 
comers make? 

Why, then, did Pennsylvania grow and prosper 
more rapidly than the other colonies? Because of 
Pennis policy of peace with the Indians, self-govern- 
ment, and freedom in religion to worship as one 
chose. 

The French in America 

Now let us see how the work of the French in 
America differed from that of all the other nations. 

A Frenchman, Cartier, sailed up the St. Lawrence 
in 1534 seeking a route to the Indies. How long was 
this before settlements were started at Jamestown? 
at Plymouth? What must Cartier have reported 
about the fur trade? Why was it more valuable 
here than in the English or Dutch colonies ? Colder 
climate with more and finer fur-bearing animals. 
Then what reasons could there have been for France 
not making settlements long before the others? 
During that century France was involved in wars, 
civil and religious, among her own people. In what 
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way did this prevent settlement? Men stayed at 
home to fight. Why did religious strife affect the 
English differently? Probably because one party 
had such a large majority, since later on when the 
Puritans became strong enough they did as the 
French. 

When Henry IV became king, peace and religious 
freedom began in France. Then what incentive 
was there for exploration? Men who had lost ev- 
erything in the wars, warriors who were without 
work, adventurous spirits, all foimd opportimities 
opening for them in the new land. Henry IV had 
long dreamed of colonial power; so in 1603 he will- 
ingly gave to Sieur de Monts a royal patent, with 
monopoly of the fur trade, for the territory beWeen 
40 and 46 degrees north latitude (find on the map) 
imder the name Acadia. De Monts made settle- 
ments at Port Royal and Louisburg on Cape Breton 
Island. (Find on the map.) For what were these 
settlements made? With whom would they trade? 
How would this occupation affect exploration? 
Men would penetrate farther into the interior in 
search of furs. How would it affect settlement? 
Disastrous to permanent settlement and homes. 
What sort of relations must these traders have with 
the Indians? How and why did this relationship 
differ from the English relations with the Indians? 

Associated with De Monts was an adventurous, 
resolute man of daimtless courage — Samuel de 
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Champlain — who wanted to explore the regions be- 
yond Acadia. What way was invitingly open? At 
what places would he desire to make forts? Places 
with natural advantages, jimcture of rivers, bend of 
rivers, heights, etc. Champlain found an ideal place 
— ^now called Quebec (see map) — ^high rock, rising 
sheer out of the water at a bend in the river. What 
advantage was there in the bend? Fortress on top 
of the rock would command the river in both di- 
rections. Now which way would Champlain pro- 
ceed? (Follow explorations on the map.) In 1609 
he discovered the lake which bears his name. Why 
was this a very important water highway ? With the 
Hudson River it would make a line of communication 
to the Atlantic. What was Hudson doing this same 
year? Making his voyage of exploration. What 
were the conditions in Virginia at this time ? It was 
in this year that Smith dispersed the colonists. 
While on the banks of the lake, Champlain joined 
with a war party of Algonquin Indians to attack a 
band of Iroquois. What great advantage would 
this be for the Algonquins? Champlain's firearms 
would quickly rout the Indians. The Iroquois of 
Five Nations were a very powerful race. All tribes 
of the north and east were afraid of them and they 
were known and feared from Maine to the Missis- 
sippi and from Lake Erie to the Carolinas. What 
effect would Champlain's encounter with these In- 
dians have on the fortunes of France ? Laid f ounda- 
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tion Of enduring hatred and dreadful warfare on 
the part of these Indians against the French. How 
would this affect French exploration? It cut it off 
to the south. How would it affect the relations be- 
tween the French and the English? The Iroquois 
kept the colonies of the two nations separated. 

Champlain returned to Quebec, but a few years 
later he resumed his explorations. Where would he 
go? Up the St. Lawrence. What was there for 
him to discover? The Great Lakes. He founded 
Montreal (see map) which means Mt. Royal — ^why 
so called ? Why did he plant a fort there ? He also 
reached the shores of Lake Ontario and Lake Hiu-on. 
Of what importance to the French was the waterway 
which he was discovering and opening? It pro- 
vided a highway to the interior, which would make 
possible a larger fiu* trade. What kind of settle- 
ments would be made and where ? Trading-stations 
only along the routes. 

The chief reUgion at that time in France was the 
CathoUc, but during the sixteenth century Europe 
was swept by reUgious wars and most of the north- 
ern coimtries had become Protestant. What, then, 
would become of the CathoUc priests and mission- 
aries? There were no longer churches enough. 
What incentive was there for them to come to Amer- 
ica? To gain new members for their church. In 
what way did they differ from the Pilgrims? Pil- 
grims came for their own religious freedom; the 
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French priests came to convert a new people to 
their reUgion. How would this determine their re- 
lations with the Indians? Where would the mis- 
sionary priests go? They even outstripped the 
traders in their courage and zeal. They played a 
very important part in spreadmg French rule and 
territory in America. They established missions all 
along the St. Lawrence and by 1640 Father Mar- 
quette had proceeded as far as Sault Ste. Marie. In 
1665 Lake Superior was discovered and missions 
were quickly established throughout this region. 
Of what use could the Indians be to the exploring 
missionaries? Among other things they brought 
reports to the missionaries of a great river they 
called Mississippi, which meant "Big Water" or 
"Father of Waters." What would the French 
think it might be? Route to Indies. How could 
explorers reach the Mississippi from the missions 
at Sault Ste. Marie and Xavier? (Use map and 
trace possible routes.) How would they have to 
travel? Canoes and portage across land areas. A 
priest, Marquette, and a trader, JoUet, foimd the 
river and set out to follow it to the sea. (Trace on 
the map their route through Green Bay and Wis- 
consin.) They continued down the Mississippi 
River to the Arkansas, but by that time they learned 
definitely from the Indians that the river emptied 
into the Gulf of Mexico, whereupon they turned 
about and went back to Canada. What difficulties 
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would they have in returmng ? Through what kind 
of country had they traveled ? What reports would 
they take back? What was the importance of the 
discovery of this water system? If the river really 
did empty into the Gulf then a new boimdless trade 
was open to France with an outlet never ice-boimd. 
The importance of this waterway did not seem to be 
appreciated imtil La Salle, a hot-headed, impetu- 
ous, adventurous man, tried three times between 
1676 and 1681 to reach the river. La Salle's third 
expedition was finally successful and he reached the 
mouth of the river. What would he do ? He took 
possession of the territory drained by the Mississippi 
in the name of the king of France and named it 
Louisiana. (Read in the text the accoimt of his 
explorations and follow on the map.) 

What difference might it have made in French 
exploration and settlement had Champlain not an- 
tagonized the Iroquois? 



(2) THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL IN 

AMERICA 

M. JULIA DETRAZ 

How many nations had colonies in North Amer- 
ica in 1689? Which nation finally gained control 
of all? Let us see how the EngUsh obtained pos- 
session. 

Soon after the succession of William and Mary to 
the throne of England, war was begun with France, 
a struggle which lasted nearly a century and is 
often called the second himdred years war. In 
what way were these coimtries natural rivals? 
They differed in reUgion and in poUtics, they both 
faced the Atlantic, and each had hopes of control in 
America where their claims conflicted. The wars 
were really struggles for empire and the prize was 
America itself. How would the war affect the col- 
onies ? 

Let us see, then, the situation of the different na- 
tions in America, their strength, position, and possi- 
ble chance for success. (Use map constantly.) 
What portion of North America did Spain hold? 
Why had Spain played so little part in the settlement 
of what is now the United States? She had been 
defeated and crippled on the seas by England. 

103 
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The Spaniards felt an interest in the country on 
account of its gold and treasures. No extensive set- 
tlements were established by them. What portion 
of the coimtry was held by England ? Colonies on 
Atlantic coast. What portion was held by the 
French? St. Lawrence and Mississippi Valleys, in- 
cluding the region about the Great Lakes and Hud- 
son Bay. Why had the Dutch power been so easily 
overcome? Comparatively small number of Dutch 
— these had come chiefly for trade and had formed 
no really permanent homes — ^population in New 
York was mixed and the colony was completely 
surroimded by the English — ^no help from the 
mother coimtry. What was the advantage of the 
French position ? Held the two great gateways and 
highways to the interior of the contment. What 
was the difference between the French and English 
in the character and pmposes of the settlers? What 
difference in the maimer and ideas of government? 
The English came to find homes— in groups with 
their famiUes. Many came because they were per- 
secuted in England and expected to work hard 
for their homes and living; they were imcared for 
by the mother country and developed a sturdy self- 
reliance and independence of spirit. The French, on 
the other hand, were either fur traders who sought 
wealth, heroic priests who sought reUgious converts, 
or soldiers who sought honor and empire for France. 
The settlements were ruled harshly by royal edict. 
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The French settlers knew nothing of self-govern- 
ment or self-taxation, and as their colonies were 
cared for by the mother coimtry, there was no 
chance for the individual development of men — ^no 
chance for self-reliance in government. What dif- 
ference had this made in the method of exploration 
and settlement? Why had the French explored 
into the heart of the comitry? For fur trade, mis- 
sionary work, for discovery and empire for the 
mother coimtry. Why had the English not extended 
their settlements beyond the moimtains? They 
were chiefly interested in industrial and commercial 
life, in clearing farms and foimding homes and 
towns. Up to this time there was plenty of land for 
every one, and the moimtains seemed not only a 
barrier but also a protection against Indian at- 
tacks. What differences are there in the character 
of the population of these same regions to-day? In 
what respect is this due to the character of the early 
settlers and settlements? 

What difference was there in the policy of the 
EngUsh and French nations toward the Indians? 
The English did not associate and intermingle with 
the Indians to any large extent. They desired the 
lands for their own use and they acquired them 
sometimes by purchase, sometimes by conquest. 
The French, on the other hand, did not want the 
land especially and their trade brought them in 
such close contact with the Indians that they almost 
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of necessity made friends with them and even in- 
termarried with them. 

What difference in colonial policy did the Euro- 
pean powers show? England, neglect — ^France, ab- 
colute rule. Which do you think was the better 
prepared for the centmy of strife, the French or 
English colonies? Which had the better chance 
for final success and why? 

When James II was driven from England he fled 
to France. What would he want the French king, 
Louis XrV, to do? Help him to regain his throne. 
Louis XIV agreed to help James. What reasons 
might he have had for doing so? They really were 
of the same religious belief and France and Eng- 
land were rivals for control. So war broke out 
between France and England in 1689 — a war which 
dragged on intermittently for almost a century. 
For what were they struggling? For territory — ^for 
control in America. 

In 1689 the strife spread to the colonies in Amer- 
ica. This is, the first time a cause of the mother 
countries was taken up by any of the colonies. Why 
did they do so now? The war was waged largely 
because of colonial expansion — the two nations were 
beginning to conflict in their claims and settlements 
in America. What does this show as to the develop- 
ment of the colonies? For what, then, would the 
struggle in America actually be ? A struggle for their 
own homes and possessions. Compare with the 
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motive of the European nations.^ They were warring 
for conquest. How would this affect the character 
of the war in America? Let us see exactly where 
the claims of the French and English colonists con- 
flicted. What territory did France claim? All 
territory drained by the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, as well as northern territory in the St. Law-, 
rence and Great Lakes basins. What territory did 
the English claim? Many of the charters granted 
the land from "sea to sea." Exactly what part did 
both lay claim to? Li the conflict for this vast in- 
terior region what would France have to do? For- 
tify and maintain her position. Why would it be 
very difficult for her to do so? The territory was 
so vast. Where were most of the French settle- 
ments ? Why were these small ? They were simply 
trading-posts. Where should settlements be made by 
the French to make good their claim to the inte- 
rior? French built forts all along the Mississippi 
and through the Ohio valley. Forts St. Louis, Vin- 
cennes, Kaskaskia; Detroit and Niagara on the 
Lakes. What other region should they fortify? 
Eastern frontier. The French planned to build 
a chain of forts just west of the Appalachian 
Mountains from Canada to Louisiana. They built 
Forts Le Boeuf and Venango and took formal 
possession of the Ohio and its tributaries. (Find 
forts on map.) What had the EngKsh done to jus- 
tify their claims? They had made no settlements 
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west of the mountains. Why not ? Mountains and 
Indians had proved 'sufficient baxrier since the ter- 
ritory east of the mountains was not crowded. 
The English settlers were interested in commer- 
cial and industrial life. What could they do 
now? Plan settlements. That is slow work; what 
jieed was there of haste? French were building 
forts pretty close. Which colony would be the 
one to act? Virginia claimed the Ohio territory 
by virtue of her royal charter. What could Gover- 
nor Dinwiddle of Virginia do ? Tell what you recall 
of Washington's trip to the French forts and its re- 
sults. (See plan for fifth grade. Teacher and pupils 
read Washington's account of the trip.) The French 
answered Governor Dinwiddle by building a new 
fort — Duquesne, now Pittsburgh. What were the 
advantages of the position of this fort ? What would 
Washington advise after the building of this fort? 
Washington, with a small force, met the French 
force near the fort, but was defeated and obliged to 
return. This attack began the final and decisive 
struggle for control in America. Where had the 
previous wars started? In the old world. This 
one, the French and Indian War as it was called, 
was begim in the new world, and enlisted the inter- 
est of all the colonies imited. If Washington had 
taken an army with him when he first went, what 
difference might it have made ? Washington said in 
his account: "They told me That it was their abso- 
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lute Design to take Possession of the Ohio, and they 
would do it. For that although they were sensible 
the English could raise two men for their one; yet 
they knew their motions were too slow and dilatory 
to prevent any undertaking of theirs/' This seemed 
to be true through all the colonial wars. Why were 
the French able to work so much more rapidly than 
the English ? The whole of New France was directly 
under control of a governor appointed by the French 
king. His orders were absolute and could be carried 
out immediately without the necessity of approval 
by the people. How would this affect the movement 
of the French army? How could the governor of 
one of the English colonies arrange to make an at- 
tack on the French? Get assembly's permission. 
Why must he wait for the assembly to decide ? As- 
sembly had power to grant money — he could do 
nothing without funds. But the French threatened 
the entire New England frontier. Why would there 
be further delay? Must await meeting and de- 
cision of the various assemblies. How would the 
money for the united action be secured ? From the 
various assemblies. What trouble would this bring 
about between the colonies? Jealousy and hard 
feeling over amount of money voted by each colony. 
So action was further delayed by petty quarrels 
among the colonies themselves until Great Britain 
decided that the colonies needed her help. After 
Washington's defeat the Lords of Trade assembled a 
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convention of delegates from the New England and 
central colonies at Albany. What ought to be the 
business of such a convention? To unite on some 
plan for colonies to work together and raise funds. 
What allies could they gain? Iroquois. The pur- 
pose of calling the convention was to make a treaty 
with the Iroquois, but after the treaty had been com- 
pleted Benjamin Franklin presented a plan for the 
union of the colonies. This plan was for a grand 
council with proportional representation from all 
the colonies. What duties would such a council 
have? Regulate Indian and frontier affairs, make 
treaties, levy taxes to be used for general colonial 
purposes, etc. The convention approved the plan. 
Who must then pass upon it? What would the 
colonies think of such a plan? All objected — each 
colony was so jealous of all the others and so afraid 
that its rights might be encroached upon that the 
idea of such a national union met with no favor at 
all. The plan was also sent to the Lords of Trade. 
Why? What would they think of it? As Frank- 
lin himself said: "Its fate was singular, the assem- 
blies did not adopt it as they all thought there was 
too much prerogative in it, and in England it was 
judged to have too much of the democratic." From 
the time of the Albany Congress (1754) the English 
colonies were helped by the mother country and, 
rather intermittently, by the Iroquois in the strug- 
gle against the French. 
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Now let us review the positions held by the com- 
batants at the outbreak of this war which was to 
decide the nationaUty and future development of 
the North American continent. There were five 
French strongholds which protected New France 
and shut out the British. 

1. Louisburg — why was it such a stronghold? 

Center of naval power — near Acadia which 
the English held. 

2. Quebec — ^why important? Strongest fortress 

in America — conmianded the St. Lawrence 
system — the gateway to the interior. 

3. Crown Point on Lake Champlain — ^why was 

it important? Commanded water route 
from south to Canada — ^why were water 
routes so essential? 

4. Niagara — ^why a stronghold ? Controlled port- 

age between Lake Ontario and Erie — 

threatened New York on west. 

6. Fort Duquesne — ^why important? Controlled 

Ohio and the route to the west. (Use map 

to find these forts — children will probably 

be able to give all — if not, give them the 

name of the fort and let pupils tell why 

it is important.) 

What were the characteristics and training of 

the Frenchmen guarding these forts? Men who 

were wanderers — traders — used to the absolute rule 

of the French ; men with little initiative or individu- 
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ality who were not fighting for their homes but for 
New France. 

Review the advantages of the French at the open- 
ing of this conflict. Naturally fortified, conunand- 
ing positions — ability for rapid army movement — 
Indian allies — defensive positions. What army had 
the English with which to oppose the French? 
An army of volunteers from all the colonies. 
What kind of men would they be? Men who 
had wrested homes from the new land — ^men who 
were in the habit of thinking, acting, and doing 
for themselves — ^who were slow to arouse themselves, 
but sure to work for and gain the thing desired. 
What advantage did this give the English? What 
would Great Britain think of the colonial army? 
What could she do? Sent General Braddock with 
two regiments from England to carry on a campaign 
against the French. What difficulties would there 
be for these British soldiers in fighting in the col- 
onies? Not used to the hardships of the new coun- 
try — the wilderness without roads — the Indian 
method of warfare, etc. 

Who must make the first attack? French held 
the land and had only to defend it and their forts. 
English must take the offensive. Where would they 
better attack first? Braddock came to Virginia 
and there planned to attack Fort Duquesne. With 
Washington as aide and guide, he set oflf from Fort 
Cumberland in Maryland. (Show on the map the 
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route the army must take.) What would they do 
for roads? Braddock insisted upon good roads 
being made. What would be the effect of such 
a plan? It would wear out the men and delay 
the attack. If they should fail the road would 
be left conveniently open for the enemy, and worst 
of all it would give opportunity for enemy's scouts 
to know exactly their plans and movements. Some 
eight miles from Fort Duquesne the British were 
met by a band of French and Indians. How 
would the French and Indians fight? From behind 
trees. How were the English used to fighting? 
Braddock forced his men to fight in regular forma- 
tion. What effect would this have? British could 
do nothing since they could not see the enemy. The 
British wore bright red uniforms. What disadvan- 
tage was there in this? What would be the out- 
come of such a battle? Finally Braddock was 
forced to order a retreat and the English broke and 
fled. Braddock himself was wounded and died as 
the army hurried toward Maryland. Why had 
Braddock failed? Did not adapt himself to the 
needs of the situation — too conservative — Would 
not give up his preconceived ideas at a critical 
time when a quick decision and change might 
have succeeded — ^refused advice of colonists who 
really knew conditions. Two other expeditions 
had been planned for this same year — one against 
Crown Point and one against Niagara, both of 
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which failed. (Read in the text the account of 
the campaigns of 1755.) 

Why wouldn't the French remain quietly on the 
defensive? They were not defending homes — in- 
terfered with their trading to stay in the forts and 
be prepared — Indians would wish to attack the 
frontier. For two years the French carried every- 
thing before them. The French and Indians 
raided the English frontier — ^plundering, massa- 
cring, and burning. In 1758 William Pitt was placed 
at the head of affairs in England — then the tide 
turned. He chose better commanders and officers 
and infused enthusiasm into men and officers alike, 
with a series of victories as a result. (Read in text.) 
By September, 1759, four of the French strong- 
holds had been captm^ed by the English and there 
remained only Montreal and Quebec in French 
possession. Which was the more important? Why 
was it hardest to captin^? Pitt selected General 
Wolfe, a young man (thirty-two years of age) but 
a very able commander, to capture Quebec. (Use a 
sketch map on the board and explain. Plains of Ab- 
raham behind and to the west of the city the highest 
point.) Why had Montcalm placed his camp and 
entrenchments where he did ? General WoKe's men 
assisted by an English fleet bombarded the French 
incessantly day and night for many weeks with ap- 
parently no result. What effect would this have on 
the English soldiers? General Wolfe was so dis- 
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couraged and worried that he grew very ill. Al- 
though the fever had subsided he was afficted with 
an incurable disease and knew he would never be 
able to return home. What effect would this knowl- 
edge have on his work? He said to his physician: 
''I know perfectly well that you cannot cure me, 
but pray make me up so that I may be without pain 
for a few days and able to do my duty." And for 
these ''few days" he planned a last desperate at- 
tempt to capture the city. Which point about the 
city was unguarded? Why had it been left so? 
How could one reach the plains? What do you 
think of the chances that the whole army could 
climb the precipice? General Wolfe decided to at- 
tempt it. When would they try and how reach the 
precipice? On a moonless night, silently the Eng- 
lish made their way down the river and landed west 
of the city. The men clambered up the cliffs to the 
plains above. What would the French see upon 
awakening the following morning? What could 
Montcalm do? What would probably be the result 
of a battle ? The battle was fought and the French 
were forced to surrender. The French suffered a 
greater loss still in the death of their general — 
Montcalm, the ''greatest Frenchman of them all," 
who was mortally wounded during the conflict. 
Why was this the decisive battle in the war for con- 
trol in America ? What was determined by the cap- 
ture of Quebec? That America should be English. 
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The next year Montreal fell — Canada was conquered 
and the French practically driven from America. 
Why were the English finally victorious ? Sounder 
and better colonial system — character and motive 
of the colonists quite different. 

In 1756 war had broken out in Europe between 
Great Britain and France and in 1759 Spain had 
joined forces with France. The British were vic- 
torious in Europe also and in 1760 France was 
ready for peace. What would Great Britain de- 
mand as terms ? (Read in text and discuss the terms 
of the peace of Paris, 1762-1763. Show on the map 
just what territory in America now belonged to 
Great Britain.) What must she do for this terri- 
tory? Provide government. She created the prov- 
inces of Quebec and East and West Florida. The 
proclamation which established these provinces also 
established a line "beyond the sources of the rivers 
which flow into the Atlantic from the west and 
northwest/' beyond which no governor of any col- 
ony was to grant land. What did this mean ? That 
the old ''sea to sea" charters of some of the colonies 
no longer held. 

Now that the long-drawn-out struggle had come 
to an end let us see in what way it had benefited the 
colonies. What effect would the close of the war 
have on development of land west of the moun- 
tains? There was no longer fear of the French, 
and since the Indians were no longer incited by the 
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French, there was less danger in ventnrmg west. 
Again soldiers released from war were unsettled and 
were ready to start anew in a new land. What ef- 
fect would the close of the war have on the relations 
of the colonies with the mother country ? They felt 
less dependent on England. The provincial troops 
learned that they could fight and that their officers 
were better than most of those sent from England. 
What had the war brought about between the col- 
onies themselves? The idea of imion and imited 
action. 



(3) THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN ENGLAND 

AND HER COLONIES 

M. JULIA DETRAZ 

A. The Causes of the Quarrel 

Why did the first settlers come to America? 
What laws concerning religion did England have 
which affected this movement ? Laws requiring imi- 
formity. What was England's attitude toward col- 
onies after their settlement ? She followed a lenient 
policy, leaving them much to themselves. Why 
did she adopt such a policy? She wanted the 
colonies settled; she was having constant European 
troubles; and she needed the loyalty of the colo- 
nies. Why did England need colonies? England 
was small and lacked commercial resources. What 
would be the effect of England's policy in the colo- 
nies? Left to themselves to face and conquer the 
climatic and physical conditions in America, the 
colonists developed a spirit and character that 
would have been impossible had they relied upon 
the mother coimtry. 

England, up to 1760, held to her policy of leni- 
ency; was there any further need for this policy? 
(Compare size and population of England and col- 
onies, referring to text and map.) In 1760 there 
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were over two million people in the colonies, all 
east of the Appalachians. How would this growth 
in numbers affect the commercial and financial 
growth of the colonies? In what industries did the 
people of England engage? Manufacturing and 
commerce. Why these chiefly? Why would Eng- 
land want no competition? How would this affect 
the colonies? England wished the colonies to fur- 
nish raw material for her industries. Why would 
the colonies not be apt to do much manufacturing ? 
They had a market for their raw materials. What 
would be the effect of any attempts at colonial 
manufacturing? ParUament passed laws forbid- 
ding the export of manufactured goods and lim- 
iting the industry itself. Whom would this bene- 
fit, England or her colonies? England certainly, 
but there is also this to be considered, that Eng- 
• land offered a constant market for raw materials 
even though this very fact deadened manufacturing 
enterprise in the colonies. It is fairly certain that 
up to this time the colonies had felt the restraint 
very Uttle. 

What articles would the colonists need which 
could not be raised by them and which England 
could not supply? Write the names of the articles 
on the board, also the country which could probably 
supply them: tea, sugar, molasses, silk, etc. Where 
could the colonies obtain these articles? What 
reason would England have for objecting to the 
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colonists trading with other countries? What ad- 
vantage would it be to England to obtain these ar- 
ticles and send them to America? 

To help her two great industries — ^manufacturing 
and commerce — ^the English Parliament passed 
Trade Laws. What would they be ? (Read in text 
and discuss.) (Compare with our tariff regulations.) 
How would these laws affect the commercial in- 
terests of the colonies? What would the colonists 
think of these laws? They were not accustomed to 
interference. What could the colonists do? Try 
to evade the laws. How could the laws be evaded ? 
By smuggling. Just how would this be carried on ? 
How would the colonists justify themselves in this 
evasion of the laws by smuggling? They thought 
these Trade Laws were too unjust to be binding. 
They said Parliament had no right to pass such 
laws. So the laws were evaded more or less success- 
fully and smuggling went on openly. What Eu- 
ropean trouble was England having at this time? 
How would this affect her policy toward the evasion 
of the Trade Laws? She had neither the time nor 
the money to enforce them; with war in Europe on 
her hands she needed help and loyalty from the 
colonies. 

In 1763 the war with France came to an end. 
King George II died and King George III succeeded. 
What effect would this have on Parliament and 
English ministry? Change. Probably a new co- 
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lonial poUcy. This new government favored a new 
policy toward the colonies. Let us find out why. 
How could England pay her war debt ? How would 
this affect the colonies ? England decided to enforce 
the Trade Laws and orders were sent to the customs 
officers in the colonies to do so. Why did this seem 
perfectly fair to England ? The war had been partly 
in America and the expense of protecting the Amer- 
ican frontier had been very great. How could the 
customs officers stop the smuggling? If a customs 
officer suspected any one he could go to court and 
ask for a search-wairant statmg the goods which he 
sought and the place to be searched. Why would not 
this method prove effective? Friends would warn 
the smugglers. What sort of warrant would be 
surer? What the customs officers wanted was a 
general wairant to search for any goods in any 
place without application at the local court. Such 
warrants were called Writs of Assistance and had 
for centuries been common in England. What 
would be the colonists' objections to the Writs of 
Assistance? Perfectly innocent people were seized 
as smugglers and goods which a merchant had 
obtained in a perfectly legal way were confiscated. 
People who had n% smuggled goods were sub- 
jected to the annoyance of a search at any 
time. Why did the colonists (who were really 
Englishmen) feel so much more bitter toward the 
^'Writs'' than did the Englishmen in England? 
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Colonists' life and employment had been such as to 
change their ideas and ideals. What men would 
lead the opposition to the ''Writs'^ in the colonies? 
Merchants, pubUc-spirited men, lawyers, states- 
men. James Otis, a Boston lawyer, was one of 
these leaders and made a great speech in Boston 
against the issuing of the Writs of Assistance. What 
would he say? Otis in this speech said that the 
Americans were not boimd to obey laws, in the mat- 
ing of which they had no part. This was the first 
time that such an idea had been put into words; 
how would the colonists accept it ? This speech and 
statement made Otis famous. 

In 1763 there was an Indian uprising which en- 
dangered the whole western frontier. Of what 
would England be afraid? Another war. How 
could she provide against this ? Send soldiers to the 
frontier. What would this require? More money 
and more men. How would England try to raise 
the money? In 1763, Grenville, the king's new 
minister in England, decided to establish a force of 
troops on the western frontier to defend the col- 
onies against the Indians and possible attacks from 
the French or Spanish. To help pay for these troops 
Grenville ordered that every piece of paper on which 
was written or printed anything for use in any court 
or commercial transaction should be stamped with 
a stamp costing from one cent to fifty dollars. 
Stamps were also to be placed upon all newspapers. 
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almanacs, etc. Just what would this mean, for in- 
stance, to a man writing to a near-by city for a bill 
of goods? What would it mean to a man buying 
a newspaper? (Class and teacher give other in- 
stances and discuss.) Why was the tax levied on 
papers and printed matter ? Those who would need 
or use stamped papers were probably best able to pay 
the tax. Why did the English government think this 
tax just ? The money so raised was to be used in the 
colonies for their defense. What would the colo- 
nists think of the tax ? On what grounds would they 
object to the tax? They had never asked for troops; 
they did not want or need the troops. The great- 
est objection was ''taxation without representa- 
tion." What did that mean? The colonies were 
not represented in ParUament, therefore ParUament 
had no right to tax them. The EngUsh claimed that 
the colonists were represented just as any other 
EngUshmen were. 

Let us see how there could be two such different 
yet honest opinions about representation. 

The English ParUament consisted, and still does, 
of the House of Lords and the House of Conmions. 
Who were the members of the House of Lords ? How 
were the members of the House of Commons chosen ? 
Elected by landowners. In the earUer days England 
had been divided into counties and each coimty 
elected two members to the House. Under what con- 
ditions would this be fair ? If the coimties were of 
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equal population. As the coiuitry developed how 
would these counties change? It had gradually 
come about that in some coimties the lord, who 
owned the groimd, appointed the members from that 
coimty, often selecting them from other districts; 
while from large cities no representative was chosen^ 
Why did the majority of the English people not 
object to this? What did they expect each repre- 
sentative to do? Each member represented every 
Englishman. In this sense, then, they considered 
all Englishmen represented. What, then, was the 
Englishman's opinion of colonial representation? 

Now let us consider the American's idea of rep- 
resentation. What was the basis of representation 
in the colonial assembUes? How do you think the 
idea of representation had grown up in the col- 
onies? In the begmning from the town meetings, 
etc. So the colonists held that no Parliament or 
assembly in which they were not actually repre- 
sented had the right to tax them. Who had first 
put this into words? Otis. Whom do our repre- 
sentatives represent? 

Parliament passed the Stamp Act in May, 1765, 
but it was not to go into effect imtil November, so 
there were six months in which the colonists had 
plenty of time to discuss it. What different views 
would probably be taken by the colonists? Some 
beUeved that America's best interests lay in a firm 
imion with Great Britain. So two parties arose in 
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the colonies. What were they and what would they 
probably call themselves? LoyaUsts — loyal to the 
king, and Patriots or ''Sons of Liberty/' who did 
not believe in taxation without representation. 

What would be going on in the colonies during 
the six months before the Stamp Act was to go 
into effect? Debates, discussion, etc. What would 
the great orators say? (Try to work out some 
of their speeches. The class may read and tell 
something of the life of Patrick Henry of Virginia 
and Samuel Adams of Massachusetts. Read aloud 
the passage from Patrick Henry's ''Treason" speech 
which has to do with the Stamp Act, and other 
speeches which bear on this act.) Stirred and 
aroused by such mspking speeches as these, how. 
would the people receive the stamp collectors and 
stamps ? They forced the collectors to resign and in 
many cases destroyed the stamps. Which colonies 
were involved in this resistance ? All. What would 
make their resistance more effective? To unite. 
The colonies sent delegates to a Stamp Act congress 
held in New York in October, just one month be- 
fore the act went into effect. What was there for 
this congress to do? (Read in text of the work of 
the congress. Read also of the events of Novem- 
ber 1, 1765.) 

Now let us see what the king and Parliament 
thought of the reception of the Stamp Act. Why 
would they be surprised? They thought of the tax 
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as rather unimportant, just a simple, easy way of 
raising fimds really needed. How could the colo- 
nists explain their view of the tax to the king and 
Parliament? They wrote to the king and also sent 
Benjamin Franklm to England. FrankUn even ap- 
peared in the House of Commons and told the mem- 
bers just how the colonists felt about the tax. (If 
possible read part of Franklin's examination before 
the House, The World's Famous Orations, vol. 
VIII, edited by Bryan.) 

What views would the Englishmen take? Gren- 
ville and the Tory party still held that the tax was 
just, and honestly felt that the Americans refused 
simply for sordid money reasons. Pitt and Lord 
Camden saw Franklin's point of view. What view 
would they hold ? They and many other prominent 
men in England believed that the king and his 
ministers had made a mistake, and that the Amer- 
icans were right in refusmg to be taxed without be- 
ing actually represented in the body that taxed 
them. What did WiUiam Pitt say about the vir- 
tual representation of the colonies in ParUament? 
"There is an idea, in some, that the colonies are 
virtually represented in this House. They never 
have been represented at all in ParUament. . . . 
The idea of virtual representation in this House is 
the most contemptible that ever entered into the 
head of a man.'^ Would Pitt be glad that the 
Americans refused to pay a tax that they had no 
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share in levying? He said: ''The gentleman tells 
us America is obstinate; America is almost in open 
rebellion. I rejoice that America has resisted." 
What did Lord Camden think of the sending of 
British troops to America to compel the colonies 
to pay taxes without their consent? ''Were I an 
American/' he said, in addressing the House of 
Lords, "I would resist to the last drop of blood." 
Again he declared: "My lords, you have no right to 
tax America; the natural rights of man and the im- 
mutable laws of nature are all with that people." 

Which represented the real feeling of the great 
mass of the English people, King George and his 
friends or WiUiam Pitt and Lord Camden? There 
is no doubt that the majority of the people of Eng- 
land were in sympathy with the Americans in their 
bitter opposition to taxation without representation. 

When we compare this division of sentiment in 
England with a like division of sentiment in America, 
what kind of conflict may we call the War of the 
Revolution? A civil war. Yes; and that is what 
WiUiam Pitt called this conflict. And as in Eng- 
land there were the king's supporters and those 
who opposed him, so also in America there were the 
Loyalists on the side of the king, called Tories, and 
those, called Patriots, who wished an independent 
country of their own. It was a civH struggle with- 
out the use of an army or navy in England; it was a 
civil war with campaigns and battles in America. 
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Which view or opinion would be popular in Eng- 
land ? Why? Merchant and laboring class favored 
Pitt and his idea. The refusal of the Americans to 
buy English goods affected them greatly. So through 
the influence of Pitt and Lord Camden, and forced 
by the merchant class, Parliament repealed the 
Stamp Act. How could Parliament show its beUef 
that it still had the right to tax the colonies, even 
though it had repealed the Stamp Act ? It passed a 
Declarative Act stating that Parliament had the 
right to legislate for the colonies ''in aU things 
whatsoever.'^ Which would affect the colonies 
more, the repeal of the Stamp Act or the Declara- 
tive Act? What would they think of the Declara- 
tive Act? It was Parliament's way of saying: 
''Oh! I could have done it if I had wanted to/' 
What would now be the feeling between England and 
the colonies ? The trouble was settled — ^Parliament 
had listened to reason. The colonists sent letters 
of thanks to the king and to Parliament. All was 
peace and imity, and there was a imanimous out- 
burst of loyalty throughout the coimtry. What 
policy do you think Parli^maent ought to have pm*- 
sued toward the colonies now? 

The next year Grenville was forced from the 
ministry in England. Pitt was too old and in too 
poor health to act, so Townshend became chief 
minister. He had been president of the Lords of 
Trade and so had received all the complaints made 
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by the colonial governors. How were these gover- 
nors chosen? Of what would they be likely to 
complain? How were these governors paid? By 
grants from the assemblies. What do you think of 
this method? Why? Some time before this, the 
king had ordered that the governors be paid a reg- 
ular salary, but the assembUes simply ignored the 
order. Why would they not pay the salaries? As- 
sembhes could control the governors by refusing 
money grants. What reports would the governors 
make to Townshend? What would be his opinion 
of the colonies? That they were disobedient and 
rebellious. Now Townshend proposed to raise a 
fimd to pay the salaries of the governors and the 
judges appointed by the crown. How would he try 
to raise this fimd? (Read in text the Townshend 
Acts.) Tax laid on wine, oil, glass, paper, lead, and 
tea — Writs of Assistance legalized — admiralty courts 
established where revenue cases could be tried with- 
out jury. What would be the result of any such 
trial without jmy? What would be the effect of 
the Townshend Acts on the colonists ? Open rebel- 
Uon. What should they do to make their resistance 
more effective ? The colonies should imite. And so 
through circular letters, Samuel Adams drawing up 
those sent from Massachusetts, the colonies decided 
to act together. What could the colonists do to 
make their resistance of the tax felt in England? 
Refuse to buy any English goods. What people in 
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England did this refusal affect and what would they 
do? Merchant and commercial class in England 
finally influenced Parliament to yield and all the 
Townshend Acts were repealed except the tax on 
tea. Why did Parliament retain the tax on tea? 
What effect would this have on the colonists? 
What would they do? Still refuse to buy. 

In the meantime the troops sent from England 
began to arrive in the colonies. What was Parlia- 
ment's plan for their maintenance? How would 
the colonists receive them? Some colonies refused 
to receive them, but in Boston they were forced 
upon the town. How do you think the Bostonians 
would treat the soldiers? (Read in the text of the 
Boston ''Massacre.^') What do you think of this? 

About this time the refusal to buy tea was so 
severely affecting the East India Company that 
ParUament, to relieve the situation, removed the 
tax of twelve pence per poimd paid in England on 
all tea shipped to America. How would this affect 
the price of tea in the colonies ? It was even cheaper 
than in England. How does this show the reason 
Parliament had for taxing tea in the colonies? 
Would the colonists buy? Why not? Why would 
the East India Company expect the colonies to buy ? 
The English still held the view that the colonies 
refused the tax for money reasons. So the East 
India Company sent many shiploads of tea to the 
American ports. Would the colonists accept the 
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tea? (Read in text of the reception of the tea in 
America — ^the Boston Tea Party.) What was the 
significance of the colonists^ refusal to accept the 
tea? 

How would the news of the ''Tea Party" be re- 
ceived in England? Why would Parliament think 
these acts especially rebellious? ParUament felt 
that it had been very lenient indeed, and so deter- 
mined to put down all rebellion and to pimish the 
colonies. To do this, Parliament passed the ''Five 
Intolerable Acts,'' as the colonists called them. 
(Read the acts in the text.) Which of the five 
do you think most intolerable and why? How had 
the colonies been keeping in touch with one another 
during all the troubles of the last ten years? When 
news of the acts arrived, the colonies decided to 
act together and so a congress suggested by Vir- 
ginia and called by Massachusetts assembled in 
Philadelphia in September, 1774. What could such 
a congress do ? (Read in the text of its work.) 

B. The Struggle 
1. For political freedom — Tfie outbreak 

What incentive had united all the colonies and 
caused them to act together? How can you justify 
the colonies in their rebeUion ? Why was this spirit 
and action a natural development in the colonies? 
Many of the colonists had come for religious free- 
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dom and most of the colonies had demanded and 
obtamed representative self-government; it was but 
natural that they should demand political freedom. 

What preparations must the colonists now make ? 
Prepare men and arms because trouble might arise 
at any time with the English soldiers. Where would 
the trouble occur first? Boston and vicinity; Gage 
was there with his army; most of the trouble had 
been there; and the people of that vicinity were more 
stirred up. Where, then, would the colonists store 
their arms and ammimition? Why would they not 
organize a regular army? Did not yet reaUze that 
war was upon them — the men found it hard to leave 
their homes, crops, and work. What could they do ? 
Be prepared to fight at a minute's notice. For what 
would they have to plan? An arrangement for 
signals, messengers, etc. 

When General Gage in Boston heard that the 
colonists had prepared and collected ammimition, 
what would he do ? On the evening of April 18, 1775, 
General Gage sent eight hundred men to destroy 
the ammunition collected at Concord. (Use map.) 
How would they go ? When the Patriots in Boston 
heard of this, what would they do ? How could they 
let the "minute-men" know? (Read "Paul Re- 
vere's Ride.") What would the "minute-men" do? 
When the British reached Lexington they found 
some fifty Patriots drawn up to meet them. The 
British captain gave the order to fire and sixteen 
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"minute-men'' were killed or woimded. The Patriot 
captain then gave the order to retreat. What 
would the British do then? Go on to Concord. 
There they destroyed the stores of ammunition^ 
etc., and then started to return to Boston. Why 
would they have trouble on the retimi trip ? Every 
Patriot along the way and hundreds of ''minute- 
men," who had gathered, fired upon them from be- 
hind every tree and fence and wall. Why would a 
return fire by the British be ineffective ? They finally 
retreated in disorder and entered Boston at sundown. 
When the news of this trouble spread, what would be 
the result? Sixteen thousand armed farmers were 
on their way to Boston in two days. From which 
colonies would they come? Why wouldn't the en- 
thusiasm be imiversal? Trouble had not really 
touched the southern or middle colonies, so they 
were not as yet fully aroused. 

Boston lay on a peninsida commanded by hills. 
Of what advantage was this to the Americans? A 
Patriot force of about twelve himdred men was sent 
to fortify Bimker Hill, but they fortified Breeds 
Hill because it was nearer Boston. When General 
Gage saw the fortifications overlooking Boston, 
what would he do ? How would the British have to 
charge? Three charges were made straight up the 
hill, and the third was successful only because the 
defenders' ammunition gave out. The Patriots 
were forced to retreat, but the British won a very 
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costly victory. They had lost one thousand men. 
What did this battle show the British ? How would 
it affect the colonists? What different opinions 
concerning it would be expressed in the colonies? 
At least one-third of the colonists were still loyal 
to the king. They thought America's best good lay 
in reconciliation with the mother coimtry. What 
could the Loyalists do to show the British their 
feeling in the matter ? Buy English goods, send ad- 
dresses of loyalty to the king, etc. How would the 
Patriots look upon such actions? They considered 
the LoyaUsts traitors undermining American liber- 
ties. How would they treat the Loyalists? Labor 
refused to serve them, millers would not grind their 
com, merchants would neither seU to them nor buy 
of them. What was the Patriots' idea in treating 
the Loyalists so? Wished to convert them. What 
do you think of their method? Why did not the 
Loyalists imite in some action against the Patriots? 
They thought the king would soon step in and pim- 
ish the rebelUous colonists. 

In the meantime, in May, 1775, the second Con- 
tinental Congress had assembled. Why had this 
Congress been created? To consider public welfare 
and give advice to the colonies. What had been its 
work? How were its members chosen? Why 
would the delegates elected this time be Patriots? 
LoyaUsts refused to have anything to do with the 
Congress, so would not even attend the meetings to 
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elect the delegates. What do you think of the Loyal- 
ists' attitude? What might have been the result 
had they taken an active interest? With war be- 
gun, what new authority was forced upon Congress. 
It became the central government of the colonies. 
What were its problems? To devise some form of 
government, create an army, select a commander- 
in-chief, etc. Why did they choose Washington as 
conamander-in-chief of the army? Where did he 
live ? Why was the choice of a Virginian desirable ? 
Tended to insure the support of the southern col- 
onies which had not as yet become really involved 
m the miUtary struggle. 

Washington hastened to Boston to take command 
of the army there. What sort of army awaited him ? 
Individually strong and brave, used to hardships 
and trained by frontier life in the use of arms. As 
an army, the men were untrained in military disci- 
pUne, each wanted to go his own way, and could see 
no reason for obeying another. What work lay be- 
fore Washington? To organize a ''mob" into an 
army prepared to drive the British from America. 
All the officers were appointed by Congress. Why 
would this make Washington's work more diffi- 
cult ? There was no certain pay for the men and no 
clothing except such as they could provide for 
themselves; discontent and jealousy pervaded the 
whole army until, as Washington wrote to a friend: 
''Such a dearth of public spirit, and want of virtue, 
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such stockjobbing and fertility in all the low arts to 
obtain advantages of one kind or another ... I 
never saw before, and pray God I may never be a 
witness to again. . . . Such a dirty, mercenary 
spirit pervades the whole that I should not be at all 
surprised at any disaster that may happen." Con- 
ditions went from bad to worse until Congress 
finally appointed a committee which, with Washing- 
ton, laid plans for a new army. By whom were the 
troops provided? By colonial assemblies — ^miUtia, 
voted for a short term only. What is the difference 
between mihtia and a regular army? Who could 
create a standing army? Why would not Congress 
do so? Afraid that too much power in the hands 
of one man would result in a kingdom and miUtar- 
ism. What does the fact that Washington kept his 
commission in the face of all these obstacles at the 
very outset tell us of his character ? 

What work was before the army aroimd Boston? 
What kind of army had the English in Boston? 
Ten thousand British regulars, trained regiments 
used to war and military tactics. What could Wash- 
ington accompUsh against such an army? What 
might Washington do? Fortify the hills overlook- 
ing Boston and bombard the British. Why could 
Washington not do this? No ammunition. What 
was there then for him to do? Washmgton occupied 
all approaches to Boston on the land side with his 
f.rooDs and remained there eight months. How 
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would this time be employed ? Why would there be 
trouble with the troops? Enthusiasm had died out; 
they were doing nothing but drill; it was winter and 
both food and clothing were scarce. What trouble 
would there be in Boston for the British troops? 
No food or provisions coming in. When, in March, 
Washington surprised the British by fortifying Dor- 
chester Heights, what would the British do? They 
sailed away for Halifax and the Patriots occupied 
Boston. Why did the British do this? What ef- 
fect would it have on the Patriots? They were 
greatly disappointed, after drilling and waiting so 
long, that they had no chance to fight. 

Now let us see what the people in England thought 
of affairs in America. How would King George re- 
ceive the news of Lexington, Concord, and Bimker 
Hill? What would he do? Prepared to send more 
troops to put down the rebellion. What opinions 
would be expressed in Parliament? among the peo- 
ple? The commercial class sympathized with the 
colonies. What districts^ would be especially in 
sympathy with the colonists' demands? In ad- 
dition to the commercial districts, there were others 
not represented in Parliament, such as large cities 
having no representative. However, the king's 
party were in the majority in Parliament and carried 
the vote in favor of forcibly quelling the rebellion 
in the American colonies. What would be King 
George's problem in planning an invasion of Amer- 
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ica? To secure an army and to transport it. Why 
•would it be difficult to secure an army ? Why were 
there practically no troops to be had in England? 
Many of those who would naturally have enlisted 
favored the colonists and would not fight against 
them. How could the king procure men for his 
army? What he did was to hire men largely from 
one of the small German states. What efifect would 
the news of a hired army sent to enforce allegiance 
to the king have upon the colonists ? on fair-minded 
people everywhere? What would the people in 
England think of it? As Lord Chatham said in a 
speech before Parliament: "Were I an American, as 
I am an EngUshman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I never would lay down my 
arms — ^never — ^ne ver — ^never . ' ' 

GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 

Up to this time, what had the colonists been ask- 
ing of ParUament? Reform of the British colonial 
system; the right to decide home affairs in America; 
no taxation without representation. During the 
year following the battle of Lexington and Concord 
(1775-1776) before news of the king's plan of cam- 
paign had reached America, the sentiment for re- 
form had gradually changed until some began to 
demand independence. Why had this change come 
about? With actual war came the realization that 
the misunderstanding between the two parts of the 
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empire had increased until it could never be peace- 
ably adjusted; the colonies had developed and grown 
away from the mother country; their ideals were 
different from those of the British, and some of the 
colonists had even lost their loyalty to the king, 
whom they regarded as a tyrant. How would the 
idea of independence be received by the colonists? 
What different T)pinions would be expressed ? What 
men would be apt to speak for independence ? What 
arguments would they use? (Read Patrick Henry's 
Liberty or Death speech, also extracts from Samuel 
Adams's speech on "American Independence.'') 
What arguments would those opposed to indepen- 
dence use against it ? In general those of official rank 
and hereditary wealth remained loyal to the king. 
They denounced the independence movement as re- 
bellion, and argued that America's best interests lay 
in union with Great Britain. They held to the Brit- 
ish idea that Parliament represented all Englishmen 
— in short, they were conservatives. Why would this 
growth toward independence add to the mmibers 
who would openly join the Tory or Loyalist party? 
There were many who did not approve of Parlia- 
ment's measures, but who did not favor war or an 
actual break from the empire. 

How would the royal governors in the various 
colonies look upon the idea of independence ? What 
could they do? In most cases they showed verj' 
little diplomacy or tact, especially in the southern 
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colonies, where the various governors dissolved the 
assembUes. What efifect would that have? Only 
aroused the colonists until in every case there arose 
open rebeUion and a general warfare between the 
Whigs and the Tories, which resulted, in Virgmia, 
in the burning of Norfolk and in an attack by 
a British man-of-war at Charleston. How would 
this aflfect pubUc sentiment? In every case of up- 
rising against the royal authority, the English were 
defeated and the governors forced to leave. What 
kind of government would then be established? 
What would the Loyalists in these colonies do? 
Protested, but did not organize; they were kept 
terrorized by the Patriots. When, in 1776, dele- 
gates were to be elected to Congress, what men would 
meet in the colonial assembUes ? As a consequence, 
what kind of men would be elected to serve in Con- 
gress? Did they really represent the colonists? 

When Congress met in Jime, 1776, what question 
would first present itself? Had Congress the au- 
thority to declare independence? Who could give 
the members authority to do so? The colonies 
from which each came. In those days, as men met 
on the street, in stores, or in their homes, of what 
would they talk? What would happen in the co- 
lonial assemblies? What arguments would be of- 
fered in their debates? At this critical time came 
.the news from England of the hired German, or, as 
they were called in America, Hessian troops.. What 
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efifect would this news have ? It perhaps did as much 
as any other one thing to decide the colonies for in- 
dependence, and the assembUes of all the New 
England and southern colonies instructed their 
delegates to favor any act of Congress toward that 
end. The middle colonies, especially Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Maryland, held out against inde- 
pendence longest. Why? They had not become 
really involved and were also more conservative. 

With whom now rested the decision for or against 
independence ? . A committee was finally appointed 
by Congress to draw up a formal declaration of in- 
dependence, and the writing of the docimient was 
intrusted to Thomas Jefferson. The declaration 
was reported to Congress June 28, 1776. What 
would such a document contain? Declaration of 
Rights and reasons for the separation. What rea- 
sons would be given? (Read portions and discuss.) 
Why would the days while Congress debated over 
the Declaration of Independence be anxious ones? 
What would the people in Philadelphia be doing 
those days? Finally on July 4, 1776, Congress 
adopted the Declaration, and the bell which hung 
above the hall in which Congress met ''rang out, 
proclaiming independence throughout the land." 
The Declaration was adopted by twelve colonies, 
but was not signed by the members until August 2. 
(Van Tyne, The American Revolution.) How 
would the news be received? Just what did inde- 
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I)endence mean? What responsibilities did it bring 
with it? Of what advantage would it be to the 
colonies ? Of what disadvantage ? What new prob- 
lems did it bring? Government— and war to the 
finish to maintain independence. To what body- 
would the different colonies naturally turn for ad- 
vice concerning the form of government? So the 
colonies, with the advice of Congress, organized into 
states, and the states, with Congress as an advisory, 
centralizing, governing body, became the United 
States of America. Why would there be no marked 
change in the state governments? Aheady had 
assembUes elected by the people; in some colonies 
even the governor was elected. In what did the 
new government differ from the old? Power came 
from the people; not from the king. 

S. For Independence — 1776 

What must the colonists do to estabUsh the inde- 
pendence which they had declared? What would 
be England's answer to the Declaration ? How was 
each side prepared for the struggle? What were 
England's disadvantages? The colonies were three 
thousand miles away; it was hard to transport ar- 
mies; hard to subdue three million people scattered 
over a country with a thousand miles of seacoast; 
the roads were bad and much of the territory a 
wilderness, in which European soldiers would fight 
at a disadvantage. What were America's disad- 
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vantages ? The most serious weakness was that the 
colonists were divided; fully a third of the people 
were opposed to the war and as many more to in- 
dependence. Why would this prove very serious? 
It would mean civil war — often brother against 
brother, father against son. Why would the Loyal- 
ists prove more dangerous from now on? What 
could the Patriots do about it? Arrested, im- 
prisoned, tarred and feathered, and even executed 
the Loyalists. Why did the Patriots use such drastic 
measiu-es? What would be the result? In some 
districts the Loyalists joined the British army by 
thousands, and thousands left the country. Where 
would they go? Nova Scotia, and other parts of 
Canada. In some districts where nearly half the 
population were Loyalists a continual conflict was 
kept up. Why was this internal struggle America's 
greatest disadvantage ? What others had she during 
the war? British were overwhelmingly superior in 
size of military and naval forces. Character of the 
army also great disadvantage. Again the British 
could concentrate forces and attack at any point, 
while Americans must protect all points. 

Where would the British be likely to attack 
first? Why? Why was New York a particularly 
difficult situation to defend? (Use map.) Wash- 
ington must divide his inadequate, ill-equipped, and 
undisciplined force to protect all points. After 
the battle of Long Island, in which the Americans 
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were defeated, Washington had to retreat before 
the overpowering force of the British. What ef- 
fect would this have on the army? Soldiers lost 
heart, and as their terms expired went home, refusing 
to re-enlist; many deserted. An added reason for 
the men's refusal was lack of supplies and of money 
for salaries. From whom must the money come? 
Why could not Congress grant the money? Why 
did the states refuse? Because of narrow, selfish 
attitudes; ignorance of the need; labk of co-opera- 
tive spirit; each afraid it might give more than 
others; seemed rather a losing cause; afraid of a tax. 
What could Washington do? Used his own for- 
tune. Another man, Robert Morris of Philadelphia, 
not only pledged his own fortune, but went about 
from house to house begging the money to keep 
the army together. What did all this show as to 
the sentiments of the colonists toward the war? 

About the middle of December General Lee was 
caught by the British outside the lines and made 
prisoner. His force immediately joined Washington, 
who had turned at bay on the Pennsylvania side of 
the Delaware. (Use map.) On Christmas night, 
in a blinding snow-storm, Washington, encouraged 
by these reenforcements, crossed the Delaware and 
surprised the Hessians at Trenton, taking about a 
thousand prisoners. A few days later, he success- 
fully attacked the British at Princeton, so that 
General Howe withdrew his men to the neighborhood 
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of New York. Washington then went into winter 
quarters at Morristown. How would his victories 
affect public sentiment? What would be the re- 
sults of the new enthusiasm? Men were willing to 
remain in the army; more would enlist. Congress 
authorized the enlistment of a regular army and 
Washington made every effort to raise it. Why 
would it be very difficult to do so? What trouble 
would arise between the states? What character- 
istics of Washington stand out most prominently at 
this time? 

1777 

What had been the original plan of the British 
when they started for New York? To gain control 
of the Hudson, thus cutting off New England from 
the other colonies, and estabUshing commimication 
with Canada. Why was this an especially good plan ? 
New England was really a hotbed of revolution; 
if commimication could be cut off between New 
England and the other colonies, she would soon be 
starved into submission. Why? England con- 
trolled the sea, so there was no communication that 
way. With the same plan in view, the ministry in 
England planned the campaign of 1777. Burgoyne 
moved south from Canada, expecting to meet Gen- 
eral Howe coming up the Hudson with his troops. 
Through a misunderstanding, Howe moved against 
Philadelphia, and Burgoyne, being imsupported. 
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was forced to surrender to the American troops at 
Saratoga. What did this victory mean to America ? 
Failure of British campaign in the north. Washing- 
ton, in defending Philadelphia, had met Howe at 
Brandywine Creek and Germantown, where he was 
defeated. He then went into winter quarters at 
Valley Forge, while the British entered Philadelphia 
m triumph. 

What do you know of Washington's winter at 
Valley Forge? What hardships did the men have 
to endure ? How did they show their loyalty to their 
country? What could hold the army together dur- 
ing this winter? Yet during that dreadful time, 
when all Washington's wonderful ability, tact, and 
endurance were shown, his enemies were plotting 
for his downfall. Why did Washington have en- 
emies? What could they plan against him? One 
conspiracy, particularly, known as the "Conway 
Cabal,'' planned to force Washington into resign- 
ing. Luckily this plan was exposed in such a way 
as to make all the plotters ridiculous. In what 
way, then, was this plot an aid to Washington? 
Why was it said that in choosing Washington com- 
mander-in-chief Congress "won for America its 
struggle for freedom"? 

How would Burgoyne's smrender afifect public 
sentiment toward the American cause in our own 
country and in Europe? 

How would it affect the army ? the people ? Why 
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would the Tories, or Loyalists, become more active ? 
Up to this time they had looked to the king to put 
down the rebellion; now they realized that it would 
not be so easy for him to do so. What could the 
Loyalists do? As one of England's greatest prob- 
lems was the transportation of troops why did she 
not make use of these Loyalists, who were as many 
in number as the Patriots ? A great many of them 
really did join the British army (New York alone 
furnished about fifteen thousand), but the British 
held them rather in contempt. What probable ef- 
fect did this have on the final outcome of the 
struggle? 

Just after the close of the French and Indian 
War, many pioneers had pushed their way over the 
mountains into the Ohio River valley and several 
settlements had been made. What do you know of 
these settlers and settlements? Find the settle- 
ments on the map. What danger threatened them 
at this time from the north? EngUsh and Indians. 
Why the Indians? What could the settlers do? 
They organized under Clark and made an expedi- 
tion against the towns in the northwest. What was 
its result? What had Clark and his men gained 
for the United States ? What effect would the pos- 
session of this territory have when the terms of the 
final treaty were made? 
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A BROAD FRENCH ALLIANCE 

How did the Declaration of Independence 
change American relations with foreign nations? 
To what nations would the United States look for 
recognition and assistance? Why? France es- 
pecially, because of her hatred for England; possibly 
Spain also. Shortly after independence was de- 
clared Congress sent Benjamin Franklin to France. 
What could he do there ? There was one Frenchman 
in particular, the Marquis de Lafayette, who, 
aroused by the stories of America's struggle for 
freedom, hurried to America and offered his services 
to Congress. (Assign reading for the children to 
find out why Lafayette's name will always be hon- 
ored and remembered by Americans.) Why would 
the French nation not be ready in 1776 to recognize 
American independence? The colonies had de- 
clared for independence but had not given suffi- 
cient evidence of their ability to maintain it. 
How would Burgoyne's surrender affect the French 
king? A treaty was finally signed with France 
early in 1778. What would such a treaty probably 
contain? Treaty of commerce — treaty of alliance 
against Great Britain. (Give the principal terms 
of the treaty and discuss.) What effect would the 
news of this treaty have in America? What would it 
mean for America ? What would it mean for France ? 
War with England. How would the French alii- 
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ance affect the British? What had been the Eng- 
lishmen's sentiment toward the colonies and toward 
the war? Why had the king been able to pursue, 
his policy contrary to the wishes of the majority of 
the people? A great part of the population, es- 
pecially the commercial class, were not represented 
in ParUament, and so had no vote. What had the 
EngUsh thought as to the probable length of the 
war? How would news of the British defeat at 
Saratoga influence that opinion? Then came the 
news of the French alliance; what effect would it 
have? Why was this a most critical time for Eng- 
land ? Involved in a new war, could raise no armies 
at home and was now no longer able to hire them 
from Germany. What ought England to do ? What 
would pubUc sentiment demand? Why would the 
king yield to pubUc demand now? Peace commis- 
sioners were sent to America. What terms would 
they probably offer? The king granted every de- 
mand of the Americans except independence. What 
success would the commissioners probably have? 
Why? 

France then prepared to carry out her agreement 
to help the Americans. How could she best do this ? 
Besides sending a small army, she fitted out a fleet 
of ships. Why would this be very effective? Eng- 
land had a large navy; had to bring all armies and 
supplies by sea. With French ships on the sea, for 
what would England have to use her ships? How 
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would this aflfect the British armies in America? 
Could not bring so many soldiers and could not so 
easily bring supplies to those already in America. 
At the outset of the war, what ships did the col- 
onies have ? Why would they be especially needed ? 
As English ships had brought all foreign merchan- 
dise to America, the colonies would need ships to 
carry those foreign goods which they must have. 

Where would the French fleet, coming to the 
States' assistance, be expected to land ? How would 
this aflfect the movements of General Clinton then 
in command of the British forces in Philadelphia? 
The British forces left for New York. What would 
Washington try to do? A battle was fought at 
Monmouth and lost, because Charles Lee, who had 
been exchanged and was in command of part of the 
troops, again turned traitor and disobeyed orders. 
Washington arrived just in time to save the day, 
but General Clinton slipped away and went on to 
New York. 

What had been the success of the British in carry- 
ing out their plan of campaign in America? What 
had they gained in four years of warfare ? In what 
sections had most of the engagements occurred? 
What had been the results in New England? In 
the Middle States? What remained for them to 
do? Why would the Southern States be a much 
easier field for British invasion? 

Late in 1779 the British attacked the American 
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troops at Charleston and forced them to surrender. 
General Comwallis was then in command of the 
British troops in the South. In South Carolina he 
demanded that every man declare himself for or 
against the king. What would be the effect of such 
a measure ? The whole state population arrayed in 
two hostile parties, resulting in civil warfare. There 
were not enough Patriots to attack the British 
openly. What could they do? They gathered in 
bands in the woods and moimtain valleys and 
rushed out and attacked the Tories or harassed the 
British troops. 

What had been the results of the British cam- 
paign in the South? How would this affect Wash- 
ington? What would he want to do? Why could 
he not go South? In the midst of his discourage- 
ment came an even more staggering blow, the 
treachery of General Benedict Arnold, one of Wash- 
ington's most trusted aides. Who gave commis- 
sions in the army? Congress was supposed to have 
this power, but how was Congress limited? Jeal- 
ousy and powers of the single states. What would 
each state demand ? That its own sons should have 
commissions. Why would this be a poor basis for 
awarding them? For this reason Arnold had been 
neglected. How would this neglect affect him? In 
1778, when General Clinton left Philadelphia and 
the Patriots returned to the city, Arnold was placed 
in command of the city, because a wound which he 
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had received at Saratoga kept him from active 
service. There he married a woman from one of 
the leading Tory families. What did this indicate 
as to his relations with the Tories in Philadelphia? 
He Uved very extravagantly and speculated mitil he 
lost all his fortmie. Arnold finally decided to change 
his allegiance and to have revenge upon a country 
which he thought had treated him so unjustly. 
How could he accomplish the latter? What other 
reason might he have for wanting to betray the 
Americans? Money. Arnold asked for the com- 
mand of West Point. Why did he select this place ? 
West Point on the Hudson was really the key to the 
whole American position in the North. He promptly 
received this. Why? Arnold immediately made 
arrangements for surrendering the fort to General 
Clinton. Clinton's agent was Major John Andr6, 
who met Arnold and arranged the terms of sur- 
render. On his way back to New York, Major 
Andr6 was captured and searched and the papers 
found upon him. As he was within the American 
lines in disguise, he was a spy and as such was 
hanged. By mistake, Arnold was notified of Andre's 
capture and so made good his escape to the British 
lines. From then on to the end of the war, he 
served as an officer in the British army. What 
would be the attitude of the Americans toward him? 
What would probably be the attitude of the British 
officers? How would the news of Arnold's treach- 
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ery affect Washington? As he said himself: ''Whom 
can we trust now?'' 

In the midst of the gloom of 1780 came the cheer- 
ing news of the success of the Patriot forces in the 
South. Where was Washington dming this time? 
In October, 1781, he rushed his army south, and on 
the 19th of that month, with the aid of the French 
fleet, he forced the British, under the command of 
Comwallis, to surrender at Yorktown. Why was 
this so decisive an event? 

In thinking of the reasons for America's success, 
what man stands out most prominently? To what 
characteristics of Washington is this due? "He was 
'often anxious but never despondent.' " "Defeat 
is only a reason for exertion," he wrote, "we shall 
do better next time." How did such a spirit help 
him to success? 

How would the news of Comwallis's surrender be 
received in England? What would pubUc senti- 
ment demand? This demand was the more in- 
sistent because at that time England had not a 
friend in Europe and was threatened from all sides. 
Sentiment in ParUament had changed, so that when 
the vote was taken, the majority favored peace; the 
king's party was defeated and King George forced 
to yield. What would then be done? Arrange for 
peace. Where would the meeting of the peace com- 
missioners probably be held? What sort of men 
would Congress send? Who might they be? 
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Franklin, John Adams, John Jay, and Henry Laur- 
ence were sent to Paris to meet with the ElngUsh 
commissioners. What would the treaty contain? 
Spain received back the Floridas, so the thirty-first 
parallel was made the southern boundary. How 
much territory could be claimed to the west by 
our commissioners ? Why ? Because of Clark's con- 
quest and because that region was held by the 
Americans, it was finally conceded and the Missis- 
sippi River made the western boundary. What 
concessions would the Americans be asked to make ? 
Debts due English merchants at the beginning of 
the war were to be valid and the Americans agreed 
to receive and treat well all the Loyalists who had 
not taken up arms against their country. Which 
Loyalists were not protected by this treaty ? There 
were sixty thousand of these; what would they have 
to do ? Leave their homes and country. Why was 
this one of the "saddest tragedies of the war''? 
What loss was it to the nation ? 

The terms of the treaty were agreed to by both 
sides and it was signed in 1783. What would hap- 
pen then? The British left New York, the Amer- 
ican army disbanded, and the Revolutionary War 
was over. When the war began there were about 
three million people in the colonies. How were 
these divided in sentiment toward the war? About 
one million were Loyalists, supporters of King 
George in all he did; there were about one million 
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who did not believe in the king's measures but were 
opposed to war and a break with the mother comi- 
try; and there were about one million Patriots who 
were willing to support American independence. 
About how many men were there in Washington's 
army? From fifteen hundred to eighteen thou- 
sand men. How many, then, were left? How 
many Loyalists joined the British army? How 
many were left? What were those men, not en- 
gaged in the war, doing during the years 1775- 
1783? How would the various occupations be 
affected by the war? What incentive was there to 
the establishment of new ones? How would the 
prosperity of the country be affected? What con- 
dition within the country would cause the greatest 
loss? Why? Civil strife between the Whigs and 
the Tories. If prosperity was pretty general, why 
was Washington's army without provisions ? Where 
did foodstuffs and other provisions go ? Why could 
the British get them when Washington could not? 
What kind of money did the British have? Why, 
with the coimtry fairly prosperous, could Washing- 
ton get no funds? From whom must the money 
come? Why was it hard for Congress to obtain 
money? Had no power to tax; must ask the states. 
Why was it hard to get it from the states ? Hard to 
collect taxes even imposed by the state, since so 
many were not in sympathy with the war. The 
states had found it easy to issue paper money, so 
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Congress decided to try that plan. Why would it 
prove disastrous? What is paper money? When 
is it good ? Why is a paper dollar to-day as good as 
a silver dollar? Why was the paper money issued 
by Congress worthless? What would happen when 
it was used? When the states were asked to give 
money to Congress, they also issued paper money, 
so as the war went on, this money grew more and 
more plentiful and consequently worth less and less, 
until a half yard of broadcloth cost two hundred 
dollars, a bushel of com one himdred and fifty dol- 
lars, and an ordinary suit of clothes two thousand 
dollars. 



"Paper money became so cheap 
Folks wouldn't coimt it, but said, 'a heap.' 



ff 



What damage would be done to the country by 
this paper money? When conditions grew so bad 
that war could not be carried on without funds, 
how would they be obtained? From whom could 
money be borrowed? About seven million dollars 
were borrowed in this way, making it possible to pay 
off the soldiers before they disbanded. 

Of what did the cost of the war consist? Money 
— ^payment of the soldiers, up-keep of the army, sup- 
plies, arms, etc. Actual expenditure, one hundred 
and seventy million dollars. What expenditure later 
for the soldiers? Pensions, seventy million dollars. 
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Loss in life and progress, too great to estimate. 
Why would progress be affected not only during the 
years of the war but for years afterward? 

How could the war have been averted ? How did 
the Tory party in England work against the best 
interests of England herself? What were King 
George's ideas of personal government and how did 
his attitude toward the American colonies help to 
bring on the War of the Revolution? Why have 
the ideas of Lord Camden and Lord Chatham been 
accepted as really British principles? What is 
England's poUcy now in the government of Can- 
ada, her other dominions, and her colonies? A re- 
cent great British statesman said: "The American 
Revolution was a distinct victory for English Ub- 
erty/' Why does that seem to be true? 



(4) THE CRITICAL PERIOD (1783-1789) 

LOUISE STEVENSON FOSTER 

Revised by the Committee 

''The times that tried men's souls are over," was 
a remark made at the close of the War of the Revo- 
lution. Why did this seem true? The American 
people had fought hard and had been successful. 
What had they won? Independence was of price- 
less value for them, but they had won something 
else which was just as much needed if they were to 
play a worthy part in the affairs of the world: That 
was the opportunity to lay the foundation for a 
strong union of states imder a republican form of 
government. Before finding out how the states 
established such a imion and thus brought a real 
peace to the country, let us go back about a cen- 
tury and a half, before the Revolution ended. A 
study of a few events during this period will help us 
to understand how the sentiment of union had been 
slowly growing among the American people. 

The first of these events was the New England 
Confederation. When was it brought about and 
for what purpose? What colonies united in form- 
ing this confederation? What was Franklin's Plan 
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of Union and why did he propose it? How many 
colonies were represented in the Stamp Act Con- 
gress ? What was its purpose and what did it do ? 

What was the purpose of the Committees of Cor- 
respondence and what did they accomplish? What 
was the occasion of the First Meeting of the Conti- 
nental Congress? How many colonies were repre- 
sented and what things did it do? What was the 
principal value of all these groups of men meeting 
and working together? The colonies were learning 
how to unite in a spirit of co-operation. They were 
coming to know better during the course of years 
that they could do more by pulling together than 
they could by each going its own way. What else 
would they gain from their experience of co-operat- 
ing to gain some definite end? Confidence in their 
own strength. What body of men adopted the 
Declaration of Independence? What did this adop- 
tion mean ? After the Declaration of Independence 
was agreed upon and signed by the Continental 
Congress the need of union among the states was 
more deeply felt than ever before. Why ? Now let 
us see how the thirteen colonies met this need by 
forming a league of friendship in which all were to 
have a share. 

What was the original purpose of the Conti- 
nental Congress? To consider what measures were 
best for the general welfare. Why did it take 
upon itself other duties which really became its most 
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important ones ? What difficulties did Congress have 
m carrying on the war? Troubles arismg from lack 
of authority. (Reports on Morris's efforts to bor- 
row money; our lack of credit abroad.) How could 
they best attempt to overcome these difficulties? 
The real authority in free government must come 
from the people, and they had given it to the states. 
What troubles would occur when Congress tried to 
get the states to give it this authority? States un- 
able to agree, jealous of one another and of any au- 
thority over them. Why would the people feel 
more closely in touch with their states than with 
Congress? They had been accustomed to obeying 
laws made by their own colonies, and the states 
had taken the place of the colonies after the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence. 

How could Congress bring about an agreement 
among the states to give it the powers it should 
have? What powers should be included in such a 
plan of government? Let us make a list of what 
you would consider necessary governmental powers. 
Compare these with the weakness of Congress in 
the Articles of Confederation: It could declare war, 
but it could not raise or support an army. It could 
find out the amoimt of revenue needed for the ex- 
penses pf carrying on the government, but it could 
not raise a dollar by taxation. It could not regulate 
conamerce. The Confederation had a legislative 
body to make the laws, but it had no executive to 
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enforce the laws and it had no Supreme Court. 
What do you consider the greatest weakness here? 
Congress could advise the states what to do, but 
the states could do as they pleased in the matter of 
taking the advice and acting upon it. Why might 
certain states refuse to adopt the Articles of Con- 
federation? Why did Maryland refuse for a long 
time? 

How could Congress make clear to the people the 
purpose of the Articles ? By writing a statement of 
such purpose at the beginning of the document. 
(Read the preamble to the class. Explain the lan- 
guage of the preamble as showing that the states 
were clinging to their rights, so called, and unwill- 
ing to give up more than was absolutely neces- 
sary.) This "union'' was merely a partnership, a 
league of friendship, or confederation, and although 
it was a long step forward for the American people 
to take, it had many elements of weakness, as we 
shall see. 

What difficulties would Congress have in raising 
money for regular government expenses? What 
were the two ways of doing this? By making re- 
quests of the states and by borrowing. What was 
the effect on our foreign credit when France refused 
further loans ? How could we maintain this credit ? 
Pay interest at least. What objections would be 
raised by the states? Why did not Congress raise 
money by laying a tax upon foreign goods coming 
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into the country as it does to-day ? Commerce with 
foreign countries was under the control of the states, 
and therefore Congress could not levy any duties on 
imported goods. Which had more power, then, 
Congress or the separate states? As a matter of 
fact, the main business of Congress was to recom- 
mend and advise. It could not compel a state or a 
citizen of a state to do anything. In reality, then, 
what was Congress? Largely the agent of the 
states. 

"What trouble might occur because the army was 
unpaid ? (Reports on attempt to establish a mon- 
archy; Gates and Newburgh address.) How would 
Washmgton handle this difficult and trying situa- 
tion ? Compare his principles of conduct with those 
of Gates. Congress fled from eighty drunken sol- 
diers. What effect would this have on our reputa- 
tion among foreign nations? What effect upon the 
soldiers and upon the American people as a whole? 

Why would Congress not be able to keep the 
agreement we made in the treaty with England at 
the close of the Revolution, namely, that we would 
pay certain debts owed by Americans to English 
merchants ? Because of lack of authority over debt- 
ors or any other citizens of the coimtry. How could 
such payment be enforced? How might the states 
evade their responsibilities and even work directly 
against Congress? Why could not Congress make 
good the losses of the Tories who left the country 
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during the Revolution, losses which in the treaty we 
agreed to make good ? It had no power to do more 
than recommend that the states pay such losses. 

How could England retaliate for our treatment of 
the Tories? How hurt us at our weakest point? 
What would be the effect of keeping British garrisons 
on our frontiers t Loss of fur trade, growing bold- 
ness of Indians. Other discom1;esies were shown us 
by England; for instance, refusal to send a minister 
to us or to recognize Adams as our minister to her. 
How could she hurt American industries, especially 
ship-building? Pass laws forbidding trade between 
England and our country. What class in England 
would encoiu^age this ? Ship-builders and merchants. 
Why was Congress powerless to prevent this? Ar- 
ticles made in England were needed here; the lack 
of uniform navigation laws for the states. How 
might this be remedied? 

Since states were allowed to tax goods brought 
from one into another, what troubles would occur? 
(Reports on (1) quarrel between New York and New 
Jersey; (2) quarrel between New York and Connecti- 
cut; and (3) shameful outrages in the Wyoming val- 
ley.) What might have been the result of this trou- 
ble? War between Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
(Report (4) on trouble between New York and New 
Hampshire over the possession of Vermont.) Criti- 
cize the spirit of New York in all these quarrels. 
Did she gain anything ? Show that she actually 
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waged war upon her neighbors, although it was only 
a commercial war. 

Why would this country have trouble in protect- 
mg American citizens? (Report on Barbary pirate 
situation.) What would Congress do to-day in 
such a case? Make a treaty and seeing fair treat- 
ment. Why not then ? Weak and unable to secure 
a treaty. (Report on the meeting of John Adams 
and the Moorish envoy. Quote Washington, Fiske's 
Critical Period of American History, p. 162.) 

What were the chief occupations of the American 
people at that time? How affected by the war? 
How could they pay for imports? What effect 
upon amount of specie? What method of buying 
and selling had to be used? Barter. Why not a 
good way? Great hindrance and inconvenience. 
What other kinds of money besides gold and silver ? 
What makes paper money worth anything? What 
were the dangers of issuing paper money? Govern- 
mentis lack of credit. What would happen when 
people knew this? What effect on prices? What 
did people do to supply their wants? Borrowed 
money. There was a craze for paper money. What 
would a wise legislatiu'e do when lu'ged to issue it ? 
Refuse. (Reports on troubles in Massachusetts, 
Shay's Rebellion, bloodshed in New Hampshire and 
Vermont.) What danger to the country? Insur- 
rection. 

Why was Congress powerless? It had no money 
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with which to pay troops, so it had to depend upon 
state militia. Why was it not given more power? 
How could the matter be remedied? Change the 
Articles. How was this to be done? What better 
way can you suggest? New plan altogether. All 
these difficulties gradually opened the eyes of the 
people to the need for peace and union. 

What would be the attitude of European coun- 
tries toward the United States? They would have 
Uttle respect for such a weak country. It did not 
seem to them at all imlikely that the United States 
would come to ruin. As one prominent American 
remarked: "I am in no doubt about the weakness 
of the federal government. If it remains much 
longer in its present state of imbecility, we shall be 
one of the most contemptible nations on the face of 
the earth.'' Washington said: ''I predict the worst 
consequences from a half-starved, limping govern- 
ment, always moving upon crutches and tottering 
at every step." What was the greatest trouble of 
all? Lack of imion. Compare instances in ancient 
and mediaeval history — ^wars between Greek cities; 
quarrels between towns of Middle Ages. What was 
the result of continual warfare between the Greek 
city-states? Downfall caused by lack of imion. 
Were these old quarrels any worse than those be- 
tween ''Christian" nations to-day? 

We have been discussing the reasons why the 
country seemed to be falling to pieces. We will now 
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consider a few events which tended to draw people 
in different sections closer together. What four 
states laid claim to the territory between the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, known as the Northwest Ter- 
ritory ? What was the basis of the clann in the case 
of each state? Why did Maryland object to these 
claims? How was the diflficnlty finally settled? 
What would be the natural result of the states hav- 
mg a common ownership of the Northwest Terri- 
tory? As an outcome of the dispute concerning 
this common ownership, Congress passed the Or- 
dinance of 1787. Name two or three important pro- 
visions that it contained. What effect would the 
passing by Congress of this ordinance have on the 
growth of national feeling ? Washington was deeply 
interested in making an effective imion — in making 
the United States a strong nation. Therefore he 
wished the states on the Atlantic coast to be as 
closely connected as possible with the regions lying 
farther west, and he used his great influence to ex- 
tend the navigation of the James River and the Po- 
tomac. What benefit would this extension bring to 
the East? To the West? Commerce would imite 
them by bringing them more closely into contact 
with each other. How would this strengthen the 
feeling of union? There was a meeting at Mount 
Vernon of delegates from Maryland and Virginia. 
Although only these two states were represented, 
some important steps were taken toward bringmg 
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about changes for the better among all of the 
states. It was voted to reconunend that Maryland 
and Virginia should co-operate with Pennsylvania 
in connecting the James River and the Potomac with 
western rivers. Why was this important? What 
other reconmiendations did this meeting make? 
That Virginia and Maryland should adopt a uni- 
form system of duties on foreign goods and of com- 
mercial regulations, and that they should also es- 
tablish uniform rules about the kind of currency, or 
money, they would use. 

A further step toward a strong union of the states 
was the Annapolis Trade Convention, which opened 
its sessions in September, 1786. As only five states 
were represented, what would you expect of this 
gathering ? Unsatisfactory results. What would the 
delegates to this convention try to do ? Bring about 
still another and larger convention. To this end, 
what action did they take? Adopted an address to 
the coimtry which was proposed by Alexander Ham- 
ilton. What question was the new convention to 
take up? The conmiercial situation primarily. 
What else, do you think ? Devise such further pro- 
visions as should seem necessary "to make the con- 
stitution of the federal government adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union." 

Virginia was the first state to elect delegates to 
the convention, which came to be known as the Con- 
stitutional Convention. What effect on the other 
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States? Ha«r injny states wcve fiDath- lefKesented ? 
An tut Rhode IdaiicL ^Beports on the men in the 
eoDTectioQ, espemlW on the pecsonality of Madiscm 
and Hami]ton.y Why was Madison a leader? Bea- 
soijS why the proeeediiigs weate hspi secret. What 
were the two altematiYes before the ccmventioii ? 
To amend the Artides of Conf edendon or to make 
new ones? WIqt did the convention decide to 
woii^ out a new plan of government ? How would 
the delegates proceed to work? C<dleet and com- 
pare ideas. What were the most needed changes? 
Why? 

There was much discussion^ many warm debates, 
and three troublesome conflicts. What was the 
conflict between the lai^ states and the small 
states about? How they should be represented in 
Ckmgress. What did the lai^ states wish? The 
small states? The dispute was settled by the adop- 
tion of the Ckmnecticut Ck)mpromise. What was 
this compromise? Another conflict was between 
the free states and the slave states. What did the 
free states wish? The slave states? This was 
settled by another compromise. What was it ? Still 
another conflict was about the regulation of com- 
merce. How was this settled as to the slave trade ? 
As to commerce? We should all be glad that the 
regulation of commerce was now in the hands of 
Congress and not of the separate states. Why? 

In order to strengthen the new system of govern- 
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ment it was planned that there should be three 
departments similar to those in the states? Of 
what was the legislative department to consist? 
the executive department? the judicial? What 
was each of these departments to do? Why was it 
better to have three departments than to have just 
one, as imder the Articles of Confederation ? 

Recall the reasons why Congress was weak imder* 
the Articles of Confederation. The men in the 
Constitutional Convention were careful to see that 
the new government should have real power, such 
as the power to make war and peace, to regulate 
conmierce, and to raise money by taxation. Why ? 

John Fiske said of the work of the Constitutional 
Convention: ''It was one of the longest reaches of 
constructive statesmanship ever known in the world. 
There never was anything quite like it before. . . . 
In some future still grander convention we trust the 
same thing will be done between the states that 
have been wholly sovereign, whereby peace may 
gain and violence be diminished over other lands 
than this which has set the example." Has an 
attempt to hold such a convention as John Fiske 
referred to yet been made? Yes, by the receuv 
Peace Conference at Paris. What did this conven- 
tion do? Outlined a constitution for a League of 
Nations. Of how many nations was it hoped that 
this League would finally consist? What was the 
leading purpose of the League of Nations? To 
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prevent war by settling international disputes by 
peaceful methods. How many nations entered the 
League of Nations at the first opportunity? In so 
far as the League of Nations woidd prevent war 
between nations without the sacrifice of national 
ideals or national prmciples, such a League met with 
no opposition. The United States has not become, 
and may not become, a member of the present 
League, but if not, the purpose of the present 
League, apart from the actual provisions contained 
in it, must still remain the hope of international 
peace. 

What did Franklin say just as the Constitutional 
Convention was breaking up at the end of its ses- 
sion of about four months? "As I have been sit- 
ting here all these weeks," he said, "I have often 
wondered whether yonder sun is rising or setting. 
But now I know that it is a rising sun." It was 
a rising sun. It was a rising sun for our own coun- 
try; it was a rising sun for the freedom and the 
rights of hiunanity throughout the world. 
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The Colonies, chap. IV, sees. 30-33; Doyle, Eng- 
lish Colonies, chaps, IX, X. 

Fiction : 
Johnston, Prisoners of Hope; To Have and to Hold. 

BIASSACHUSETTS AND NEW ENGLAND 

History : 

CoflSn,* Old Times in the Colonies, chaps. VII, VIII, 
X, XI; Drake,* The Making of New England, 
chaps. IV, V; Wright,* Children's Stories in Amer- 

* The starred books are for the pupils. 
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ican History, chap. XXI; Richardson,* History of 
Our Country, part I, chaps. XIV-XVU; Gay, 
Bryant 's Popular History of the United States, vol. 
I, chap. Ill; Fiske, The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land, chaps. II-III; I^gleston, The B^inning of a 
Nation, book II, book III, chaps. II, III; Lodge, 
The English Colonies in America, chap. XVJJJ; 
Thwaites,* The Colonies, chap. VI; Earle, Home 
Life in Colonial Days; Earle, Child life in Colonial 
Days. 
Poetry and Fiction : 

Scott, Woodstock (Cromwell); Stowe, The May- 
flower; Austin, Standish of Standish; Cogswell, 
The Regicides; Longfellow, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. 

NEW NETHERLAND OR NEW YORK. 

History: 

Richardson,* History of Our Country, part I, chaps. 
XVIII,,XIX; Wright,* Children's Stories in Amer- 
ican History, chap. XX; Drake,* The Making of 
Virginia and the Middle Colonies, pp. 110-145; 
Fiske, Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 
(Riverside Press, 1899), chap. II, pp. 82-95, chap. 
IV, pp. 102-110, 120-123, 131-152, chaps. VI, 
VII, VIII, IX, X, pp. 1-3; Fiske, Colonial Era, 
chap. IX; Eggleston,* Household History of the 
United States, pp. 47-62; Thwaites,* The Colonies, 
chap. IX, sees. 83-86. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

History and Biography : 

Richardson,* History of Om* Country, part I, chap. 
XXI; CoflSn,* Old Times in the Colonies, chap. 
XXIV; Drake,* The Making of Virginia and the 
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Middle Colonies, pp. 188-216; Fiske, Dutch and 
Quaker C!olonies in America (Riverside Press, 
1899), chap. XII, pp. 105-118, 147-167; Channing, 
History of the United States, part II, chap. IV; 
Buell, WiUiam Penn; Thwaites,* The Colonies, 
chap. IX, sec. 89; Doyle, English Colonies. 

THE INDIANS. 

History: 

Drake,* The Making of New England (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1887), chap. Ill, pp. 142-148, chap. IV, 
pp. 184 J^.; Richardson,* History of Our Country, 
part I, chap. X; Wright,* Children's Stories in 
American History, chap. Ill ; Eggleston,* Household 
History of the United States, chaps. XIII, XV; 
Roosevelt, The Winning of the West (Knickerbocker 
Press, 1889), vol. I, chap. Ill, vol. Ill, chap. II; 
Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, vol. I, chaps. I 
and V; Fiske, Discovery of America (Riverside 
Press, 1892), chap. I, pp. 40-78; Doyle, English 
Colonies, chap. III. 

FRENCH EXPLORATIONS. 

History: 
Richardson,* History of Our Coimtry, part I, chaps. 
XXVIII-XXIX; Wright,* Children's Stories in 
American History, chaps. XIX, XXII; Bancroft, 
History of the United States (Revised ed., 1898), 
vol. I, chap. I, pp. 18-21, vol. II, chap. X; Drake,* 
The Making of the Great West, group I, chap. II; 
Higginson^* American Explorers, pp. 269-278; 
Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World, 
ehaps. X-XIV; Parkman, La Salle and the Dis- 
covery of the Great West, chaps. I, II, X-XIV, 
XIX, XXIII-XXVII; Hinsdale, Old Northwest, 
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chap. Ill; Bancroft, History of the United States 
(Revised ed., 1898), vol. II, chap. X, pp. 159-174. 
Fiction: 
Catherwood^ Romance of DoUard; Catherwood, 
Story of Tonty. 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE FOR 
CONTROL IN AMERICA. 

History and Biography : 

Fiske-Irving,* Washington and His Country (Ginn 
& Co., 1888), pp. 55-66, 116-122; Coffin,* Old 
Times in the Colonies, chaps. XXXI-XXXII, 
XXXVI, pp. 441^47; Cooke,* Stories of the Old 
Dominion, chaps. V, VI; Parkman, Montcalm and 
Wolfe, vol. I, chap. I; Bancroft, History of the 
United States (Revised ed., 1898), vol. II, pp. 502- 
512; Eggleston,* Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
pp. 61-83; Fiske,* War of Independence, chaps. II, 
III; Sloan, The French War and the Revolution, 
pp. 38-51, 89-98; Hinsdale, Old Northwest, chap. 
IV; Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, vol. II, chaps. 
XXV, XXVIII; Franklin, Autobiography; WUson, 
George Washington; Scudder,* George Washing- 
ton; Lossing,* Mary and Martha Washington. 
Poetry and Fiction : 

Longfellow, Evangeline; Cooper, Last of the Mo- 
hicans; Thackeray, The Virginians; Henty, With 
Wolfe in Canada. 

LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST 
FRENCH WAR. 

History : 

Drake,* The Making of New England (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1887), chap. VI, pp. 231 ff,; Thwaites,* 
The Colonies, chap. XIV, sees. 128, 129; Hart,* 
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Colonial Children; Richardson,* History of Our 
Country, part I, chap. XXIII; E^leston, Life in 
the Eighteenth Century, pp. 224-243; Eggleston,* 
Household History of the United States, pp. 91- 
112; Earle, Customs and Fashions in New England, 
Colonial Children, Home Life in Colonial Days, 
Child Life in Colonial Days; Irving, Knickerbock- 
er's History of New York; Fiske, Old Virginia and 
Her Neighbors, chap. XIV; Weeden, Economic and 
Social History of New England, vol. II, chap. 
XVII; Coman, Industrial History of the United 
States (Revised ed., 1914), chap. Ill; Bogart, 
, Economic History of the United States, chaps. 
IV-VII. 

COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 

History: 
Fiske,* War of Independence, chap. Ill; Brooks, 
Stories of the Old Bay State, pp. 109-138; Hart,* 
Camps and Firesides, parts V-VIII; Hill, Liberty 
Documents, chap. X; Frothingham, Rise of the Re- 
public, chap. IV; Eggleston,* Life in the Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 107-182; Fiske, Civil Government in 
the United States, chap. VT, sec. I; Gay, Bryant's 
Popular History of the United States, vol. Ill, 
chap. XIII. 

CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION. 

History and Biography : 

Fiske-Irving,* Washington and His Country (Ginn 
& Co., 1898), pp. 130-144; Fiske,* War of Inde- 
pendence, chap. IV; Richardson,* History of Our 
Country, part I, chaps. XXXIV-XXXV; Cooke,* 
Stories of the Old Dominion, chap. IX; Eggleston, 
Life in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 113-133, 145- 
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182; Sloan, The French War and the Revohition, 
pp. 127-178; Hosmer, Samuel Adams, chaps. VI- 
VII; Bancroft, History of the United States (Re- 
vised ed., 1898), vol. Ill, pp. 56-58, chaps. VII, 
VIII, XXXIV, XXXVI; Winsw, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, chap. VI, pp. 1-62; 
Gay, Bryant's Popular History of the United 
States (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1879), vol. HI, 
chaps. XIII, XrV; Lodge, Story of the Revolu- 
tion, chap. I; Fiske, American Revolution, vol. I, 
chaps. I-III; Fisher, True History of the American 
Revolution, pp. 51-102; Scudder,* George Wash- 
ington. 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAB AI<n> THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

History and Biography : 

Coffin,* Boys of 76^ chaps. II, IH; Fiske-Irvmg,* 
Washington and His Country, pp. 148-152, 157- 
165; Cooke,* Stories of the Old Dominion, chap. X; 
Fisher, True History of the American Revolution, 
chaps. XIII, XV; Lodge, Story of the Revolution, 
vol. I, pp. 1-52, 70-92; Hart and Hill, pp. 257-266; 
Hosmer, Samuel Adams, chap. XIX; Gay, Bryant's 
Popular History of the United States (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1879), chaps. Ill, XV, XVI; 
Sloan, The French War and the Revolution, pp. 
179-202; Trevelyan, The American Revolution 
(Longmans, Green & Company, 1899), part I, 
chaps. VIII, IX, X; Winsor, Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America, chap. VI, pp. 231-252; 
Henry, Patrick Henry; Morse, John Adams; Scud- 
der,* George Washington; Wilson, George Wash- 
ington. 
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Poetry and Fiction : 

Holmes, Grandmother's Story of Bmiker Hill Battle; 
Holmes, Independence Bill; Bryant, Seventy-Six; 
Cooper, Lionel Lincoln ; Henty, True to the Old Flag. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE STRUGGLE FOR INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

History and Biography : 

Coffin,* Boys of 76, chaps. VII, XIII, XXII; Fiske- 
Irving,* Washington and His Country, pp. 208- 
274, 301-306, 334-339; Gay, Bryant's Popular 
History of the United States (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1879), vol. Ill, chaps. XX-XXII, pp. 526- 
632, 551-556; Scudder,* George Washington, chap. 
XVII; Fisher, True History of the American Revo- 
lution, chaps. XIX, XX; Lossing,* The Two Spies; 
Fiske, The American Revolution, vol. I, chaps. V, 
VII, IX; Lodge, The Story of the American Revo- 
lution, vol. I, chaps. VIII, IX; Trevelyan, American 
Revolution, part II, vol. I, chaps. VII-IX, part II, 
vol. II, chaps. X-XII; Fisher, True History of the 
American Revolution, chaps. XIX-XXI. 

Fiction : 

Cooper, The Spy; Mitchell, Hugh Wynne; Harte, 
Thankful Blossom. 

CONTINUATION AND END OF THE STRUGGLE FOR INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

History and Biography : 

Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, vol. I, chaps. 
VIII-IX; Lodge, Story of the Revolution, vol. II, 
chaps. I, III-VII; Fiske, The American Revolution 
(Riverside Press, 1892), vol. II, chap. XI, pp. 104- 
109, chaps. XII-XV; Hinsdale, Old Northwest, 
chap. IX; Gay, Bryant's Popular History of the 
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United States (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1879), 
vol. Ill, chap. XXIV, pp. 618-623; Richardson,* 
History of Our Country, part I, chap. XLVI; 
Abbot, Blue Jackets of '76; Abbot, Paul Jones; 
Maclay, History of the Navy, vol. I, part I, chaps. 
IV-VIII (Appleton & Co., 1904); Coffin,* Boys of 
76, chaps. XXVI-XXVII, XXX, XXXIII; Kske- 
Irving,* Washington and His Country, pp. 421- 
427, 430-456, 478-483; Gay, Bryant's Popular 
History of the United States, (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1879), vol. IV, chaps. II-III; Hart and Hill,* 
Camps and Firesides of the Revolution, pp. 237- 
255; Cooke,* Stories of the Old Dominion, chaps. 
XX, XXI; Simms, Life of Francis Marion; Greene, 
General Greene. 
Poetry and Fiction : 
Thompson, Alice of Old Vincennes; ChurchiQ, Richard 
Carvel; Cooper, The Pilot; Bryant, Song of Ma- 
rion's Men; Simms, The Partisan. 

THE CONFEDERATION AND THE FORMATION OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 

History : 
Fiske, Critical Period of American History, pp. 236- 
249; Macy, Our Government, part I, chap. II, 
part IV, chap. XXX; Hart, Formation of the 
Union, chaps. V-VT; Frothingham, Rise of the 
Republic, chap. XII; Channing, History of the 
United States, vol. Ill, chaps. XIV-XV; Bancroft, 
History of the United States (Revised ed., 1898), 
vol. VI, pp. 2(n ff.) Schouler, History of the United 
States (WiUiam H. Morrison, 1887), vol. I, chap. 
I, sees. II, III; Wilson, History of the American 
People, vol. Ill, chap. II. 



